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Typical Arrangement of Bahnson Humidifiers. Showing Distribution of Humidified Air. 


Its No Secret! 


Everyone knows “that Bahnson Arrangement” is about the best there is. 


Up in the City of Boston not long ago the Cotton Weavers held a conference at the 
City Club and one of the Weavers told his fellow-craftsmen this: 


“T have found that Bahnson Arrangement about the best that I have ever come across, with a 
large fan that drives the condition all around the room, 1700 revolutions a minute, and it puts the 
condition the same in every nook and corner. You take and sling a psychrometer around and try to 
find a variation, and there isn't any. It is all the same.” 


‘Does the air come in from outside?” 

“No, just circulating in the room—it drives it everywhere.” 
‘The fan is right behind the humidifier?” 

“Yes. It is the best thing I have ever seen.” 


CIRCULATION !—No Dry Spots—Conditions the same in every nook and corner 
when “That. Bahnson Arrangement” is installed. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Reeds—Reeds—Reeds 


15 years experience in making Loom Reeds. 
Each year some improvement. Ask almost 
any weave mill in the South. Do you use 
them? 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 


Card Clothing and Reeds 
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LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES are strong and durable because the material itself, LEATHEROID, is 
strong and durable. To this strength of material has been added features of construction—such as the 
method of securing the bottoms in trucks and cans, the double roll can rim, the placing of solid rivets 
close together—all of these features contribute to the durability of LEATHEROID RECEPTACLES. 


Send for Catalog 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


1624 Filbert St., Philadelphia 326 South Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 
121 Beach St. Boston SOLD THROUGH SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 78 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Absolutely 


CELANESE is the registered trademark. in tne United States, of Pac American Cellulow: & Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 


AN OFFICIAL of the Otis Company was speak- 
ing. “Those two words are fearfully overworked, 
but they’re the ones that come straight to my 
mind. The way Celanese brand yarn goes through 
the machines is absolutely remarkable. Hour after 
hour, with never a break, never a moment’s let-up! 

“Think what that means to us. Production 
kept up to its highest pitch. Costs kept down to 
the irreducible minimum. The morale of our em- 


ployees maintained. A quality output assured!” 


_ The results which the Otis Company has secured through 


the use of Celanese brand yarn are paralleled in the experi- 


ence of many other representative mills. 


If you are not yet a user of Celanese 
brand yarn, we shall be glad to explain 
its application to your special purposes. 
Write to us today. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


Tbe AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 East 26TH STREET, New YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER. ROOM 1116. JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 
Dollar's Worth 
of Starch 


Ae is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 
thick boiling pear! starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 
and remain fluid at lower temperatures. 


Warp ressing Service 


Trademark Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 


Manufactured by 


ARCY liquefaction conserves 
all the original adhesive prop- 
erties of the thick starch and 
at the same time produces a 
starch solution which pene- 
trates, and binds the fibres. 
Hence the very noticeable re- 
duction in amount of weave 
room floor sweeps. 


American Rapidase Company, Inc. 


Sole Distributors for all Southern States: 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


Norfolk 


Virginia 
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The Most 
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Phenomenal Leather 


Belting Ever Made — 


HAT is what every one is saying 
about VIM Brack Stripe Rounp 


LEATHER BELTING. 


It is called “VIM” because it is 
made of VIM Belt Leather, the 


unchallenged first quality belt leather. 

It is called “Black Stripe” because there is a 
black stripe running lengthwise. This black stripe 
has nothing to do with the quality. It is an iden- 
tification mark. With VIM Leather Belting of the 
flat variety, the trade-mark VIM is embossed in 
every piece of leather entering into the belt. But 
it is not practical to emboss the trade-mark VIM 
on round leather belting and, therefore, we had no 
way of protecting the round leather belting user 
from imposition, as we could not copyright the 
black color of the original VIM Round Leather 
Belting. This is because the law does not permit 
one to copyright a color as a trade-mark, but one 
may copyright a design. So we gave the imitators 
and substitutors a “body blow” by designing the 
black stripe, so that from now on the original may 
be readily identified by the black stripe and the 
imitations and substitutes as easily detected by the 


absence of the black stripe. 


VIM Brack Srripe Rounp LEATHER BELTING 
possesses the softest and most adhesive surface. 


This is largely due to the fibers on the surface, 


which may be determined with the naked eye. This 
causes the belt to mesh in smoothly, easily and yet 
irmly and with the least shock, thus picking up the 
load to the top speed in the shortest possible space 


of time. 


VIM Brack Strree Rounp LEATHER BELTING 
possesses the greatest amount of elasticity (mean- 
ing power to elongate) under abnormal load and 
recoil to natural length under normal load, without 
creating permanent stretch. This insures uniformi- 
ty of speed and avoids all the evils of a jerky tr- 


regular operation. 


VIM Brack Stripe Rounp LEATHER BELTING 
is nonoxidizable. This means that it does not rot 
like ordinary leather. It is not affected by moist- 
ure, acid fumes, oil, or other substances, which so 


readily deteriorate ordinary round leather belting. 


When you buy VIM Brack Srripe Rounp 
LEATHER BELTING you know who makes it and 
who is responsible for it and your mercantile 
agency will tell you about the responsibility of the 


makers. 


Incidentally, it might interest you to know that 
since we have been featuring VIM BLack STRIPE 
RounD LEATHER BELTING we have increased the 
size and capacity of the VIM Tannery 200%. 


Sample spools sent on approval. 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. Cc. 
1015 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


| Oils and Leathers for the Textile In 
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“Coal 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 
Quality Counts 
: You can make no mistake in : 
buying Newport Quality products— 
: Anthrene and Thianthrene Colors 
Anthraquinone Blue Black B 
Fast to Light Direct Colors 
lsomerpin-—-Neowerpin 
Larvex 
Quality Service keeps pace with Quality Products ; 
¢ 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
‘ Boston, Mass., Providence, R. L, Philadelphia, Pa., Chicago, Hil, Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. : 


SOUTHERN 


ILE 


PUBL [SHED EV PRY THU RSDAY BY ‘LARK PU BL ISHING COMPANY, 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 


ADVANCE. 


1911, 


WEST FOU RTH STREET, 
AT POSTOFFICE, 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


CHARL OTTE, Cc. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER “YEAR IN 
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HERE were two things about the 
meeting of the Weavers Divis- 
ion of.the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion at Anderson, 8. C., last Friday 
that made a distinct impression 
upon me. 

First—A large attendance can al- 
ways be secured at Anderson. Both 
previous meetings recorded over 
200 present and at this meeting, due 
to some extent to the fact that the 
mills were curtatiing Friday and 
Saturday, there were over 400, in 
fact, there were more than 150 auto- 
mobiles parked around the Ander- 
son Country Club where the meet- 
ings were held. 

Second—The work of the 
ern Textile Association never stands 
still, but at almost every meeting 
there is developed some new plan 
or method of conducting the work. 

There was very little discussion 


South- 


at the Anderson meeting and there- 
fore very little to record. 
At the opening of the session 


Chairman L. L. Brown made. a talk 
explaining the plan of the meeting. 


Long tables had been placed in 
the yard of the Country Club and 
on the tables were forty pieces of 


print cloths, each piece being num- 
bered. 

Every man was asked to 
each piece of cloth and to 
on the blank whether he 
it as firsts or seconds. 

The grading of the cloth required 
all of the morning and the blanks 
were handed in and tabulated by 
Chairman Brown during the lunch. 

Just before lunch R. W. 
fon, of the Union Finishing 
pany, Greenville, S. C., 
relative to the defects in cotton 
goods as seen by the bleacher and 
finisher. 

Not anticipating more than 150 
meén, lunch had only been prepared 
for that number, and the 
went to town for their lunch. 

At the lunch Vice-President W. H. 
Gibson, Jr., of Mooresville, N. C.. 
made a short talk relative to the 
annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association at Tybee Hotel. 
Tybee Beach, Ga., on July 16th and 
17th. 

The afternoon session was called 
to order at 2 o'clock by Chairman 
L. L. Brown, who made the follow- 
ing report relative to the manner in 
which the cloth had been graded. 


grade 
record 
regarded 


Arring- 
Com- 
made a talk 


others 


By David Clark 


Cloth No. Men’ No. Men 
Piece Grading Grading as 
No. as Firsts Seconds 
1 17 3 
2 4 20 
3 1 25 
4 5 19 
5 25 3 
6 0 39 
7 12 23 
8 14 27 
9 0 36 
10 0 39 
11 1 36 
12 l 34 
13 ] 36 
14 0 40 
15 20 20 
16 l 38 
7 33 5 
18 17 20 
19 20 18 
20 36 3 
21 20 17 
22 13 26 
23 18 2 
24 2 19 
25 17 18 
26 13 5 
27 9 15 
28 2 33 
29 3 19 
30 0 30 
31 0 0 
32 0 0 
33 0 0 
34 l 0 
35 16 11 
36 l 9 
37 7 11 
38 0 16 
39 16 
40 | pie 1 18 
2 

It will be noted Piece No. 15 was 
graded firsts by 20 men and seeonds 
by 20 men and that piece was 


brought out and placed on a table. 

All the cloth room overseers that 
had declared it firsts were asked to 
stand on one side of the table while 
those who thought it seconds stood 
on the other side. 


They went through the plece and 
argued relative to whether or not 


ithe defects justified it beme placed 
im seconds. Practically every man 
on both sides of the table stood by 
his original position. 

Pieces No. 18, No. 19, No. 21 and 
No. 25, all of which had been declar- 
ed firsts and seconds by practically 
the same number of men, were 
placed upon the table for reinspec- 
tion and very interesting ar- 
guments resulted. 

Piece No- 5 that had been declar- 
ed firsts by 25 men and seconds by 
three men was placed and two of 
the men who declared it seconds 
were asked why it was second. U 
seemed to us that the men who plac- 
ed it in seconds very nearly estab- 
lished their contention. 

Piece No. 20. which was declared 
firsts by 36 and seconds by three 
also went through the same process. 

It will be noted that Nos. 
31. 32. 38 and 34 were not graded, 
which was due to their being re- 
ceived late. 

None of the pieces of cloth bore 
the name of the mill from which 
they came and there was no effort 
to compare qualities. The object of 
the meeting was to make a begin- 
ning in the matter of establishing 
standards for the determination of 
firsts and seconds. 

After the grading was completed 
Chairman Brown asked for sugges- 
tions relative to the best method of 
ecarrving on the standardization 
work and a very interesting discus- 
sion following with W. H. Gibson, 
Jr.. T. N. Crocker, J. M. Alexander, 
T. A. Hightower, J. L. Dorn, W. P. 
Leister. Jno. F. Scott and others 
taking part. 

The most popular idea seems to 
be that a room should be secured 
in Spartanburg and a permanent ex- 
hibit of goods placed there. Cloth 
room men should from time to time 
grade the goods exhibited and they 
should represent the best practice 
relative to firsts and seconds. 

The meeting adjourned about 4 
p. 


The following list includes the 
men present at the lunch and some 
others who signed registration slips. 

We regret that a more complete 
list of those present could not be 
obtained. 


some 


Pieces 


Allen, W. 


Weavers Meeting Anderson 


Cloth Room. 
Overseer Weaving, 
Forest City, 


Able, J. W., Overseer 


Alexander Mfg. 
N. C 


Amick. C. H., Overseer Weaving, 
Issaqueena Mills, Central, 5. C. 
Andrews, L. V., Supt., Martel Mill, 


Lexington, C. 
Baker. J. S.. Greenwood, 3. C. 
Bates. J. M.. Overseer Cloth 
Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C. 
Batson, Louis P., Sou. Rep., Sham- 
how Shuttle Co. Greenville, 8S. C. 
Becknell, W. W., Supt., Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C. 
Bennett. D. L.. Overseer Cloth Room, 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. ©. 
Benson, W. B., Jonesville, 3S. C. 
Berry, H. Mfe. Co., 
Warrenville, S. 
Bolt, A. D., Weaving, 
Mill, Greenville, 3S. ©. 
Brown, L. L., Clifton, 3S. C. 
Brown, R. J.. Warrenville, 3S. C. 


Room, 


Mills 


Brown. J. R.. Mass. Mills, Lindale, 
(ra. 

Butler, L. J., Pacific Mills, Lyman, 


Burden, Fred, Overseer 
Hartwell Mills, 

Burgess, J. H.. Weaver, Mollohon 
Mfg. Co., Newberry, 3. C. 

Burgess, W. E., Greer Mill, 
Ss. C. 

Caldwell, J. J.., 
Pelzer, C. 

Campbell, J. H.. O0-Weaving, Broad 
River Millis. Blacksburg, 8S. C. 

Campfield, E. W., Cloth Room, Alex- 
ander Mills, Forest City, N. C. 

Cannon, J. E.. Asst. Overseer Weav- 
ing, Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Cantrell, E. L., Overseer Weaving, 
\lexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, 
N. C. 

Carter, J. A., Clifton, S. C. 

Carter. John. Abbeville Cotton Mills, 
Abbeville, S. C. 

Casey, O. R., Overseer Weaving, In- 
man Mills, Inman, 5. C. 


Cloth Room, 
Toccoa, Ga. 
Greer, 


Overseer Weaving, 


Castleberry, W. P., Chester, 8. C. 
Chandler, D. B., Cloth Room, New- 


berry, C. 
Chandler, L. L.., 
ville, 
Cheatham, R. Associate 
Weaving and Designing, 

College, S. 
Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 
Coggins, W. H., Cloth Room Over- 


Judson Mills, Green- 


Prof. 
Clemson 


seer, Arkwright Mills, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 
Collins, F. L., Overseer Weaving, 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Harris Outlines Plans for Textile Institute 


HARRIS, president of 
Manufacturers 
ation of Georgia, in his address al 
the annual meeting this week, oul- 
lined plans for the proposed Textile 
Institute. His remarks follow: 

As I told-vou a year ago, there has 
been work to do a plenty, as well as 
work ahead, and I hope that we will 
at this meeting. if nothing 
mmbibe a little 
cooperation, So many 6! mem- 
fail to take the association 
seriously and thereby retard is pro- 
gress. There has always been a feel- 
mz of mdividuality in our entire in- 
dustry that made it very difti- 
cull to advance association aclivi- 
not only in Georgia alone but 
It seems to be the 


= 
the Cotton 


\ssorm- 


more, 
more of nectar ol 


hers 


has 


in other 


sect 


thought that the survival of the ftit- 
test is the only law that must gov- 
ern. This. my friends, to my mina 


is the one great obstacle to our pro- 


gress and happiness. Survival of the 


fiilesi, ves, but this not the only 
law that should govern. History of 
man fails to disciose where it was 
ever possible to servive when this 


law alone governed, but do not mis- 
constrne-my words so as to beheve 


that I am advocating principles of 
socialism. ‘To suggest settling up a 
single condition enabling the weak 
fo ride the strong is far trom my 
thoughts. In the language of Dr. 
Dver before the Atlanta meeting, 
“We are living in the days when 
there is no room in textes tor 
oysters: Only eagles will thrive, 
but even the birds of the forests 
have their ‘sentinels’ and when he 
points to danger, the flock follows 
his guidance.” In referring here to 
the strong and the weak, [ am no! 


comparing a large mill as opposed to 
a small mill. While I do beleve 
that sooner or later consolidations 
in textiles will be forced, efficiency 
counts the same per spindie m a 
mill of 10,000 spindles as it does in 
u mill of 100,000 spindles. 
I want to two items m 
i-lip corrected. 


I want to see, first, the game play- 


the 


Sete 


present 


ed fairy and second, certam 
activities enhance the happiness of! 
all. ‘To my mind, our industry has 


become permeated with destructive 
competition to a terrmble degree. This 
from year to year, been prac- 
until we find ourselves in a 
death grip that promises to tear 
down the entire structure. We 
so busy trying to destroy that we 
have no energy left with which to 
eonstruct. It appears that our whoie 
object the destruction 


has, 


are 


seems to he 


of our competitors. Hence, the 
lerm “destructive competition | 
Isn't it about time we take off a tria! 
halance and see the result of this 
nolicv? Just how much progress 


have we made during the past five 


vear period under this general 
scheme? Some have gone forward, 
ves, but how mueh more progress 


could these same mills have made if 
less altention had been directed to 
destroying others and had their en- 
tire efforts been directed to the com- 
mon goal. 

In foot-ball, that wonderful game 


that fascmates us all, there has been 
eorrectly applied a very 

penalty for “holding” which 
trates well the common fault in cot 
fon manufacturing, we have placed 
this game high 
hanor and today 
son if stands 
You 
feeling when 
after contmued drives 
through center and around ends, ad- 
vanced the ball to their opponents 
len vard line; when the umpire step- 


sPyere 


iilus- 


upon a pedestal o!| 
for this very rea- 
out among alnietic 
can easily recall 
your tavorite 


Sports, your 


suiceessty! 


ped in and walked hack with the 
ball twenty or thirty yards. The 
scoreboard flashed “Penalty Hold- 
ing.’ progress retarded. The 


vallant work of the entire 
for naught man al- 
lempted “destructive competition. 
Nothing more clearly illustrates the 
prevailing practice in cotton textiles 
when we holding 
competitors, make no 
for like to 
business as a game and conti- 
my fellow man leads mre 

that at heart all 
want to play the game fairly but, in 


gone 


hecanse one 


we 
ourselves, | 


progress 
look 


dence 
io heleve 


our enthusiasm, we are forgetting 
the rules. This is why I think we 
have definitely reached  por*l 
where a check should be taken for 
ithe good of all and, hence, the pfo- 
pos ed (otton Te xtile Instilute. 

have iltostrated the 


textile industry as a ship sali- 
ing the today. no 
navigating bridge, no skipper. and, 
if you please, not even a radder. In 
fact, an antiquated ship floundering 
af the merey of the 
to destrucion. In contrast to this. 
we build a bridge-our forward-ex- 
ending well beyond the side tine, 
civing aecess to full view not only 
of the ship both forward and afi. 
hut to the sea as well, from horizon 
‘horizon, im all directions. This 
bridge we called the Cotton Textile 
Institute. On this bridge we place 
ihe skipper of the shin, the direet- 
ing head, the director general. Then 
last, but most important of all, we 
bulld a constructed rudde: 

‘common sense cooperative competi- 
ion. We might call i 
live competition.” Thi 
comes a ship well abie to 
drive ahead through Lhe 
commerce Tf that ow 
-hip is helpless if any of the three 
omitted, In fact, our pro- 
gress is dependent directly upon the 


of commerce 


stas 


Waves, adriitme 


“Cconstruc- 
ship then be- 
modern 
oO} 


IS PASIIV Sern 


is 


strength of any one of the three 
vilal elements. Our skipper—diree- 


tor general—without a navigating 
bridge would not only fail fo see the 
ahead, but would not be in 


storms 


position to direct his craft. The 
bridge—Cotton Textile Institute 

will be built upon facts. This means 
vital statistics from every eotton 
manufacturing plant in Ameriean 
fresh from the records weekly. It 
means production, sales records. un- 
filled orders, stocks and any other 
vilal informatien found necessary 


by the Institute to enable the direc- 
ior general to chart the course in 
advance. Contrast this to present- 
day methods—approximately twenty 


two hundred mills, no one with any 
knowledge of what the other ts 
come 

With the bridge designed and con- 
structed, we have the task of piacima 
m command aman. Some have at- 


lempted to ehill our enthusiasm 
with the suggestion that we are at- 
lempting the impossible; that this 
would require a super-man and 


such is not available. On this I take 
with our critics. There are 
men available, tully competent to 
direct our ship, provided we build 
in advance a good strong rudder and 
here is here you and I come into the 
piclure, No. director-general, no 
lextile Institute ean be a success 
unless we back rt up with our full 
“ippert 


ihe tirs! 
struction of 


foward the con- 
this rudder, that we call 
common sense constructive compe- 
on,” is for all to fully realize thal 
our prosperity and progress depend 
earning to think 
Le) group and 
ndividual problems. This does 
mean that we should attempt 
move the element of competition in 
business. We have laws gov- 
erning such afforts but law or no 
law, we would not have it otherwise 
without this competition, 
he game would not be worth play- 
ing. It is this that holds our inter- 
est and makes for progress; in fact, 
every normal man enjoys a fight so 


step 


more tal 


lerms of the less of our 
not 
io re- 


our 


Lecause 


long as it is played fairly according 
to the rules. IT am not talking of 
‘hat kind of competition; I have 
eference to “destructive competi 
tion,” to the guerilla warfare thal 


is common in our markel whenever 
the off-take begins to lag behind 
production, Immediatelv ruthless 
price eutting 1s started. that 
carries the margin of profit into red 
nk for every one, yet no one seems 
to feel responsible for ut. We justi- 
fy these price reductions: by meet- 
ing some one elses price. i 
no one m our markel 
makes the initial reduction: vet we 


SCeCTI 


ever 


ehase ourselves around a vicious 
circle making sales at lower and 
lower prices {o prevent our compe- 
fitor taking busmess when often the 
hardest blow we could give him 
would he to let him have the busi- 
Ness 

Furthermore, it has been demon- 


strated that.this practice has thrown 
upon our severe load 
in the way of inventory losses. We 
will some day learn that the net re- 
sull of such merchandising is a ne! 
every element of the trade 
from mill through to the consumer. 
and if is the beginning of the realiza- 
fion that has been the cause of such 


Cusiomers a 


loss 


k PPT) mierest in the proposed 
ile 
Our industry in the South has 


had a very rapid growth. 
mills merely for the reason that cer- 
fain communities felt the need of a 
payroll, until we reached the war- 
days when suddenly we found our- 
selyes attempting largely to supply 
the world. With millions of soldiers 
in the field elad in cotton, the oif- 


We built 


lake from the mills was enormously 
Lhevond normal. After the war, when 
we ftinally down in the fall 
of 1919 and early 1920, we found in 


settled 


ihe natural channels of domestic 
commerce a dearth of cotton goods 
evervwhere- We met this situation 
not only with new spindies bui 


preparation for day and night opera- 
lion. both in Northern as well as 
Southern mills. This extraordinar’ 
demand ceased as suddenly as it de- 
veloped and 1921, we have 
passed from a short perfod of pros- 
perity to a like period of depression, 
often the losses of the periods of de- 
pression off-setting the profits of the 
periods of prosperity. 


Does if mean anvihing to you tha! 
one of the major industries of this 
country, an industry much larger 
than cotton textiles recentiv met an 
over-supply with curtailment and 
vel advaneed the price to offset the 
extra cost entailed in the reduced 
production? Compare this to out 
narkets January: the differ- 
is obviously that of organiza- 
The difference is that those 
manufacturers have learned whal 
we have not learned: namely, that 
they eamnol progress gevotlime 
their efforts to killing their competi- 
they have learned that hv 
thinking in terms of the industrs 
and supporting their mnstitate, thes 
know immediately when the off-take 


ence 


hon 


starts to drop below production. 
They also have learned that price 
wars such as we have indulged tn 
iatelv do not merease this olf-take 
put-make is less and only result 
‘remendous losses not only to the 
roanufacturers but to the trade 


We have had all of this broughi 
hme to us at least once in each year 
for the past five vears and the wond- 
er to me is, how many lessons wil! 
we have to take before we learn? 


How much further will we go he- 
fore we, as a group, are fired and 
men placed in our positions who 
have the necessary vision to make 
the eorrection? Are we in textiles 
to wait for the next generation to 
do this thing for those who have 


intrusted their capital to us? some 
one will do it later if we fail now. 
hecause if is going to be forced by 
economic conditions in the industry; 
his will be bv strangulation and 
very painful. 

Our remedy looks simple. Througa 
the proposed Textile Institute you 
will have placed hefore you, in 
densed form, certain vital facts and 
figures at frequent intervals by 
which you will know the exac! 
status of your particular production. 
It is also proposed that the Institute 
can publish to you and your trade a 
weekly price index figure as a hasis 
for vour market transactions, This 
index figure will indicate the price 
at which vour goods should sell 
after the Institute has given consid- 
eration to all elements § affecting 
prices. Naturally, if you continue 
io produce beyond the off-take or 
expected demand in your particular 
line, the law of supply and demand 
will necessitate the Institute lower- 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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12 Har. Selvage Lettering Dobby 


in the selvages of your cloths— 


Dobbies built with 12, 20 or 40 harness capacity 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND ADVICE ARE AT YOUR DISPOSAL » 


Weaving your Name Trade Mark 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N..J. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


AND YOUR FABRICS 
B R d d Aw 
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The Anderson Meeting 


(‘Continued from Page 7) 


Hartwell Mill No. 2, Toccoa, Ga. 
Cooksey, H. L.. Cloth Room Over- 


seer. Lancaster Will. Lancaster. 


Creswell, Geo. L. Service Dept. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Crocker, T. N.. Newberry, 8S. C. 


Crocker, H. W.. Asst. (Overseer 
Weaving. Inman Mills. Inman. 


©. 


Crolley, S. L., Supt... Hermitage Mills, 


Camden, 8S. C. 

Crow, Smith D.,. Supt., Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Crow, J. 8S. Overseer Weaving, 
Greenwood Mill, Greenwood. 8S. C. 

Crowe, D. J., Overseer, Easley Mill 
No. 3, Liberty, 8S. C. 

Cudd, J. C., Supt... Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Jonesville, S. C. 

Cummings, E. 8. U. 8S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Clemson College, S. C. 

Davis, J. T.. Gaffney, 8. C. 

Dewey, D. W., Graniteville Mfg. Co. 
Graniteville, S. 

Digby, T. J.. Sr.. Greer, S. C. 

Dorn, J. T.. Greenwood Cotton Mills. 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 

Erwin, J. D.. Lindale, Ga. 

Ezell, W. F.. Weaver, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N.C. 

Faulkner, M. O., Graniteville, 8. C. 

Fayssoux, W. H.. Overseer Cloth 
Room, Broad River Mills. Blacks- 
burg, S. C. 

Federline, J. R., Spinner, Belton 
Mills, Belton, S. C. 

Ferguson, R. E., Supt., Lydia Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, 8S. €. 
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Ford, E. E.. Hopedale Mfg. Co. Hinson, J. W., Williamston, S. C. Lockman, C. H., Supt., Henrietta 
Greenville, S. C Room. Henrietta Mills, No- 2, Caro- Mills. Caroleen, N. C. | 
Foster, W. W., Monaghan Mili, Mills. Arcadia. 8 .C. McCall, J. C., Overseer Weaving, 
Greenville, S. C. Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, 8S. C. 

Fowler, J. B. Mills Mill, Greenville, “olland, R. G., Shelby, N. 


McCurley, T. G., Gluck Mills, Ander- 


s Holliday, W. O., Overseer Weaving, son. &. C. 
Franks, E. A. Supt., Dunean Mill, Monaghan Mill, Greenville, S. C. McJunkin, C. G., Gloth Room Over- 
Greenville, 8. C. Holliday, Jas. W., Williamston, 8. C. seer, Issaqueena Mill, Central, 8.C. 
Franks, J. H.. Dunean Mills, Green- Howard, W. F., Pacific Mills, Lyman, McKenna, A. E., Instructor, Clemson 
ville, S. C. ¢ College, 8. C. 
Garner. J. B.. Overseer Cloth Room. Hughes. C. D.. Overseer Cloth Room. MeNeill, J. G.. Greenwood, 8S. C. : 
Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C. Seneca Co.. Seneca. S. C. Marshall. D. F.. Monaghan Mill, 
Garrett, J. B. Weaver, Drayton Hughes. R. M. Greenville, S. C. 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. Hunt B. E., Overseer Carding, Vic- Mason, B. L., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Gibson, L. B., Supt., Fairmont Mfg. tor-Monaghan Co.. Walhalla. S. C. Wallace Mfg. Go., Jonesville, 8, C. 
Co., Fairmont, S. C. Jarner. J. M.. Abbeville. S. C. Mattison, C. A. Overseer Weaving, 
Gibson, W. H., Jr.. Manager, Cascade Jarrett. S. A. Overseer Weaving. Courtney Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C. me Mill. Shelby. N. C. Meredith, G. C.. Overseer Cloth 
Gore, I. M.. Baldwin Mill, Chester, Jenkins. J. W.. Weaver. Seottdale Room. Gaffney Mfg. Co.. Gaffney, 
Mills, Scottdale, Ga. S. 
Gregory, 0. S., Overseer Cloth Room, Jones. D. L. Weaver, Hermitage Miller, W. B.,. Martel Mills, Incec., 
Inman, 5. Cotton Mills, Camden, 8. C. Batesburg, 5. C. 
Gregory, W. W., Overseer Cloth Jones. R. B.. Overseer Weaving, Chi- Mitchell, J. B.. Overseer Weaving, 
Room, Piedmont Mfg. Co., Pied- quola Mills. Honea Path. S. C. Belton Mills, Belton, 8S. C. 
mont, 5. ©. Jones, W. O., Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Morgan, G. C., Weaver, Seneca Co., 
Grubb, J. R.. Abbeville Mills, Abbe- Greenvilie. &. CG. Seneca. S. C. 
ville, S. C. Kay, P. A., Overseer Weaving, Eas- Morton, W. T., Overseer Spinning, 
Hamby, G. B.. Overseer Weaving, lev Mill No. 2 Liberty. 8. C. Mollohon Mills, Newberry, 8. €. 
Abbeville, S. C. King. Jas. B.. Inman. &. C. Murr, W. A., Second Hand Weaving. 
Hardin, M. N., Victor-Monaghan Co. Kiser, H. W., Supt. Martel Mills. Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S.C 
Greer, 5. C. Batesbureg, 8. C. Myers, E. A., Overseer Cloth Room, 
Hardin, 8. 5. W caver, | Lancaster Laurens, J. H.. Overseer Weaving. Chadwick Mill. Charlotte. N. C. 
NO. 3, Lancaster, Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. Nolan, Furman, Monaghan Mill, 
Supt., Inman fayrens J. I, Overseer Weaving, Greenville 
Greenwood Cramerton, N. ©. Ott, Lioyd, Graniteville Mfg. Co., 


League, D. W., F. W. Poe Mfg. Warsanvilia & 
Greenville, C. 
Leister, W. P., Supt., Victor-Mona- 


Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. 


Hawkins, Lee, Dover Mill, Shelby, Owens, Geo. T., Overseer Cloth 


N. G. ghan Co., Walhalla, 8. C. Room, Easley Mill No. 4, Easley, 
Harden, W. H., Newry, 8. Leopard, C. L., Overseer Weaving, 
Heywood, Robt. C., Overseer Cloth Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 8.c. Paige, ©. ©. Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
Holland, F. M., Cloth Room, Arcadia Littlejohn, H. E. Judson Mill, Green- 8. C. 

leen, N. C. ville, S. C. (Continued on Page 40) 


Since 1915 


The Most ECONOMICAL and SATISFACTORY 
Scrubbing Powder for Textile Mill Floors 


CLEANSER 


“IF YOU ARE NOT PLEASED 
WITH A TRIAL BARREL—YOU 
OWE US NOTHING” 


Your Order Will be Shipped the Day It Reaches Us. 
Write or Wire Collect 


The Denison Mfg. Co.,—Asheville, N. C. 
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Silk Worm Experiment in North Carolina 


An effort to produce silk cocoons at 
Roseboro, Sampson County, N. C., is in- 


terestingly described by Ben Dixon Mc- 
Neil, in the following article which we are 
reprinting from the Raleigh News and 
Observer. 


If 1,750 silk worms will make a 
pound of silk, and one mulberry tree 
arrived at the age of seven years 
will provide rations for 19250 worms 


during their useful sojourn upon 
the earth, and one acre of ground 
will accomodate 150 mulberry trees, 
and a pound of raw silk sells for 
&1.°5—well, take the figures and 
work if out for yourself. 

It amounts to somewhal more 


than two thousand dollars per acre, 
which is considerably more than 20 
acres in cotton will produce, even 
if the farmer is successful in the 
circumvention of the boll weevil. 
A crop of 2,887,500 worms on an acre 
of ground is about the average and 
that can be multiplied by as many 
acres as you want to plant in mul- 
berry 


Mulberry 


irees. 


trees are not natives in 


this country. They were brought 
from France and Italy nearly 200 
vears ago in the first efforts of the 


colonists to establish the silk indus- 


try in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
They succeeded very well, the colo- 


nial silk selling in London for three 
shillings more than the best Chinese 
silk. But the industry waned, and 
not even the Enevclopedia Britan- 


nica has any light to shed upon its 
failure. 


the mulberry trees re- 
mained, even if the worms that ac- 
companied them did perish or de- 


generate into wild moths who hang 


Anvhow, 


their cocoons upon what ever limb 
is available. The mulberries flour- 
ished, and almost every respectable 


p'antation of a generation ago had 
its mulberry orchard where the 
swine fed themselves upon the ber- 
ries as they dropped to the ground. 

But to get back to the problem in 
financial mathematics. It has a fan- 
tastic sound. It reads like a fable 
that somebody has invented with no 
better purpose than the astonish- 
ment of any to whose ears it May 
Two thousand dollars income 
from an acre of worms even though 
there are nearly three million of 
them, sounds too far fetched, on the 
face of it. to get itself seriously Con- 
sidered by people who consider 
thines seriously. It just isn't done 
in North Carolina. 


COME , 


But it is being seriously consid- 
ered. It is being done, down in 
Sampson county, North Carolina, by 
men who have in the 
this world’s goods . through 
work. This year, for a starter, they 
have one acre of worms, Next year 
they expect to have 15 acres of 
worms, or that is to say, fifty mii- 
lion. And eventually they expect 
to count their worms in billions. 


hard 


way of 


And as to their wealth, well the 
reader may still have his pencil 
handy from the problem in mathe- 
matics sel forth in the first para- 
graph. These Sampson county men 
have not gone that far yet—with 
a pencil—but they do expect to 
make some money, and to set the 
stage for a new industry in North 
Carolma. They have now three 
million silk worms verv busilv en- 
gaged in spinning silk; and 
the beginning. 


More concretely, Underwood Bros. 
& Payne, of Roseboro, N. C., has in- 
corporated themselves into a com- 
pany, This year they plan to plant 
00 acres in mulberry trees and 
when they are big enough lo sup- 
port a family of silk worms, they 
expect to put them to work. Thev 
have other lands in view, and if 
the scheme works, they can raise 
the number of acres planted in mul- 
berries by 10 times. 

Back of this story, or preceding 
it, there is another that should per- 
haps be told first. Not all of il is 
available for publication here, bul 
enough of it can be set forth to 
give the essentials of the story. Al- 
most it might be called romance, 
but ttf more nearly approximates a 
lradegy, in the light of such detaiis 
as have been made available for 
here. 


se 


The third member of the firm is 
known in America by the name of 


that is ° 


W. L. Payne. He is a quiet, schol- 
arly man, of calmly distinguished 
manner, striking of features, a man 
of the world. His accent is faintly 
foreign, German, though the impres- 
sion begins to fade when you have 
talked with him for a little while. 

Mr. Payne brought with him to 
Roseboro three million eggs from a 
species of moth he had discovered 
in northern China in the wild state. 
This moth, he declares, he has bred 
carefully for many years, and he be- 
heves that it is the best silk worm 
in the world. He claimed for it that 
1.750 of them will produce a pound 
of silk, whereas the Chinese worm, 
which produces all of the silk in 
the world, requires 4,500 worms [to 
produce a pound of silk. 

His first venture into 
was not immediately productive of 
results. He told the men he met 
of the possibilities he saw in the 
cultivation of silk. They lisiened 
politely, and nothing concrete was 
offered him. It was not until months 
later that Dr. Underwood—or rather 
both of them—Dr. O. E. Underwood 
being a physician and Dr. A. D- 
Underwood a dental surgeon—de- 
lermined to take a chance. 


the county 


There isn’t anything practicularly 
mvsterious about a silk worm. After 
an afternoon's § association with 


there 
they 


them, 
son why 


isn’t anv obvious rea- 
should be more diffi- 


Continued on 
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to Bleacheries 
and Dyehouses 


Perkins Bin Piler 


(formerly known as Perkins Cloth Piler) 
SYSTEMATICALLY piles or plaits 
cloth into bins, tanks, or vats. 
Eliminates all hand labor. 
Assures more uniform processing. 
No snarling, no knotting. 


MORE AND MORE 
A Necessity 


to the Bleaching and 
Dyeing Industries 


Write for Bulletin to Dept. S6, B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass., Manufacturers 


PERKINS BIN PILER 
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SACO-LOWELL 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Lattice Opener and Cleaner 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE CLEANING MACHINE 


developed in recent years is the Saco-Lowell Lattice 
Opener and Cleaner. With its large grid surface and 
great number of our special Grid Bars, it removes 
the heavy dirt and leaf imbedded in the cotton, which 
is well opened by the action of the Buckley Cylinder 
and Feed Rolls. : 


24" Buckley Cylinder 
Cylinder entirely surrounded by grids, except for inlet and outlet 
New Type Adjustable Grid Bars (patented) 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


NEWTON Upper FALts. MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FOREIGN SALES DEPARTMENT, NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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COTTON 
MACHINER 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Manufacture of Fancy Goods 


This is the ninth of a series of 
articles on fancy weaving. The next 
will appear in an early issue-—Edi- 
tor. 


Drafting Essential to Economicai 
Fancy Weaving. 

The art of drafting, by which mix- 
ed and complicated fancy weaves 
are made reducible to a point where 
they can be woven economically, is 
an essential part of fancy goods 
manufacture. Drafting, in the sense 
in which this term is used in de- 
sign, means to select certain threads 
from a body of threads and transfer 
their mechanical action to threads 
performing like mechanical action 
in the structure of the woven fab- 
ric. It ‘has nothing to do with mak- 
ing a drawing of an original weave 
in this case. It has to do with the 
reduction of the weave to conditions 
simpler than when the weave was 
first drawn by the designer. It is 


Kany fancy effects con 
be redvced many 
Cight harnesies tu 
Arar messes by dr 


an 


Showsng the éabove 
redveed te @ pla 7? 
CIP 


a process of selecting and transfer- 
ing, so that the complex in woven 
designs may be simplified by com- 
bined intertexture of threads which 
perform equal evolutions and at the 
same time produce a pattern just as 
if woven under the complicated con- 
ditions. The reducing process must 
not alter the original character of 
the weave in anyway. The re-ar- 
rangement of the threads must be 
such as to make the weaving prac- 
ticable on a reduced number of har- 
nesses without destroying the origi- 
nal effect of the design. All! designs 
of a fancy nalure are composed of 
certain warp threads which actuate 
alike in the formation of the tex- 
ture. Skilfull drafting can unite 
these integral parts of a pattern 
by taking advantage of the repeats 
in each section. 

It illustrates the need of a master 
weaver at the head of the design- 
ing and weaving department of a 
fancy goods mill. The office force 
‘is not supposed to have the time or 
the desire to watch all of the details 
of manufacture in each department 
of the mill; and if the boss weaver 


has some of his looms running on 
designs occupying a considerable 
number of threads, with eight or ten 
harnesses that might be reduced to 
four or six harnesses by drafting the 
duplicate threads together, a com- 
peling mill on the same line of 
goods will weave the cloth cheaper, 
if iis boss weaver has taken advan- 
tage of the principle of drafting be- 
fore the warps were drawn into the 
harnesses and started in the looms. 
Many Fancy Effects can be Reduced 
to a Plain Weave Status by Drafting. 

An idea of the extent to which 
drafting can be carried by reducing 
a weave which apparently calls for 
eight harnesses to two harnesses is 
shown in the illustration. 


If no altention were paid to draft- 
ing in this imstance, the warp 
(hreads would be drawn in on eight 
harnesses and the weave would be 
properiy made, and there would be 
no complaints as the character of 
the texture. But the cost of produc- 
ing the fabrie will exceed that of the 
fabric which looks the same when 
finished alfhough made on two har- 
nesses only. It takes longer to draw 
the warp threads into eight har- 
nesses than into two, as the extra 
harnesses will be in the way. More 
power will be consumed by the loom 
in carrying eight harnesses than 
two. The weaver cannot get at bro- 
ken threads in a warp distributed 
in the heddles of eight harnesses as 
easily as when only two harnesses 
are used. 

The greater the number of har- 
nesses the oftener the threads breax 
because of the friction of more hed- 
die wires on the yarn. The wear on 
the extra harnesses and the need of 
more attention on the part of the 
loom fixer add to the overhead costs 
which amount to Hhttle with one 
loom bul to considerable with many 
looms. 


Principle of Drafting is Simple. 


The principle of drafting can be 
demonstrated with the eight harness 
weave reduced to two harnesses by 


‘a simple process of replacement of 


the positions of the threads as 
represented in the design paper. 
The first principle is that only those 
threads which operate differentiy in 
the intexture need be provided with 
separate harness. The thread move- 
ments may fill many places in the 
little squares of the design paper, 
but the weave can be produced on 
the number of harnesses corres- 
ponding fo the number of separate 
changes in the pattern. The eight 
harness weave in question is dis- 
tributed over eight places on the de- 
sign paper, but if the movements 
of the threads are examined accord- 
ing to the marks, it will be noticed 
that there are many repeats. Warp 
thread number one, for example, is 
precisely like warp threads number 
3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 in its system of de- 
pression and elevation, for each 
mark in the design paper means a 
warp threads up over the filling and 
each blank a warp thread down 
under the filling in the woven cloth. 
All. six of these warp threads may 
be drawn in on the six harnesses 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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You can save waste for your mill 


—by reducing the amount of waste roving 
—by not cutting staple 

—by not cutting bobbins 

—by not having to rework roving waste 


—by letting your spinners spin, instead of cleaning 
bobbins 


—by having cleaned bobbins ready for doffing 


Actual mill surveys, made by the neutral A. C. 
Nielsen Company’s engineers, show that some of the 
foregoing savings, effected by Termaco machines 
for other mills, amount to as high as 314 per cent 
annually on their cost. 


Engineering Department 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New England Representative: 


The General Supply Company, Danielson, Conn. 


Without obligation on your part, allow us to figure for you the 
savings you can effect with a Termaco for your own mill. 
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Sales Agent 
Knows — 


goods finished with 
Oakite help him tc: 


l. Keep OLD 


customers 
2. Make NEW ones 


3. Create a reputa- 
tion for quality 
merchandise 


HE Agent responsible for the sale of a mill’s 

product appreciates the difference when Oak- 
ite has been used in processing. He may not know 
just why or how it has been accomplished. But he 
does recognize immediately the QUALITY of the 
finish, the soft even texture of the goods and the 
uniform excellence of dyeing. 


These noticeable improvements give to the men who 
sell a decided advantage. 


New customers quickly sense the difference in the 
“feel” of the goods, the life or brilliance of the col- 
ors, and the freedom from harshness and uneven- 
ness when Oakite has been used. And a reputation 
for fine quality products is an important asset to 
any mill. 


Ask to have one of our service men call and find out 
the possibilities of using Oakite in your mill, or, 
write for booklet called “Wet Finishing Textiles,” 
which deseribes how Oakite materials are used in 
wet finishing operations. A copy will be gladly 
mailed you free on request. Send for it today. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at, 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, 
*Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleve- 
land, *Columbus, O., *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indian- 
apolis, Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky., 
*Milwatlkee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh, N. Y.. New 
Haven. *New York, *Oakland, Calif., Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Me.. 
*Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, *Rochester, Ro: Rock Island, 


*Boston, Bridgeport, 


kford., 


*San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Springfield, DIL, Syracuse, *Toledo, 
Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, *Vancourver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa. 
Worcester. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


RADE MARK AEG S 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


OAKITE IS wegen nae BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO, 


38THAMES ST... NEW YORK.N ‘Y. 


Jersey 
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New Type of Loom 


A new type of loom has been de- 
veloped by the Lucas-Lamborn 
Loom Corporation, of 132 Front 
street, New York, and 1160 Fair- 
mount avenue, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
was successfuly demonstrated re- 
cently before a large group of tex- 
tile experts at the company’s New 
plant. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of the loom is fhat the customary 
fly shuttle which is shot through 
the shed by picker-sticks, Is sup- 
planted by a shuttle carried on arms, 
being transferred from one arm [o 
the other at the center of the shed. 
The beater movement.of this new 
loom is operated separately from 
the shuttle carrying mechanism, and 
ihe harnesses are operated by cams 
without the use of straps and 
springs such as are used on the 
looms now in’ operation. The new 
loom also features a mechanical 
lension device for the take-off of 


the yarn from the shuttle bobbin 
which, supplants the customary 
method of relying .upen..wasle .or 


bristles stuffed in the eyelet in the 
shuttle to give proper tension to the 
filler thread. 

The positive tension device on 
(he new loom it is said will eliminate 


practically all 
filler thread and also enables the 
weaver, if desired, to weave a piece 
of cloth having no more elasticity 
in its width than im its length: and 
this because the tension device 
keeps the filler thread taut at all 
times, allowing no more filler in the 
cloth than is required by the width 
of the cloth. 

The inventors description of the 
loom follows: 

The object of the invention is to 
provide a beater arm mechanism of 
novel construction whereby § the 
beater arm is operated in an effi- 
cient and simplified manner and so 
as to reduce wear and tear upon the 
parts and the noise of operation to 
aminimum- The invention further 
contemplates the provision of a 
novel feature capable of being 
ulihzed in other mechanisms which 
invelve a rotable driving member 
and a member oscillated thereby and 
including a curved groove whereby 
the connection with the rotatable 
member is brought about. The in- 
vention will be fully deseribed here- 
inafter and the features of novelty 
will be pointed out in the claim. 


the breakage of the 


In the accompanying drawings, 
which illustrate an example of the 
invention without defining its limiaits,, 
Fig 1 is a diamgramatic, sectional 
elevation of a loom with my inven- 
tion incorporated there in; Fig. 2 is 
a fragmentary view showing the 
mechanism in a different position, 
and Fig. 3 is a perspective view of 
a block forming part of the inven- 
tion. 

As shown in the drawings the 
loom comprises a support or frame 
10 of customary or special construc- 
tion and in its complete form im- 
cluding suitable mechanism for 
passing the shuttle through the shed 
for instance upon guides 11 fixed 
upon the support 10. The usual 
warp threads 12 pass from a roll 
13 rotably mounted upon the frame 
10, over the whip roll 14 and through 
ihe harness 15 which is operated in 
any conventional manner to form 
the shed 16 through which the shut- 
tle is passed to weave the fabrics 17. 
The woven fabric 17 passes over 
suitable rollers 18 and 19 and is pfro- 
gressively wound upon the roller 20. 

The beater arm mechanism com- 
prises complemental levers 21 pivot- 
ed at 22 at opposite sides of the 
loom in registry with each other and 


continued in the form of forwardly 
projecting arms 23 between which 
the reed 24 extends and whereby 
said reed is carried. At the proper 
point the levers 21 are provided 
with curved grooves 25 comprising 
ares of circles and in which cam- 
blocks 2 are slidably fitted, the walls 
said blocks which engage the walls 
of the grooves conforming to the 
shape of the latier as shown in the 
drawings, Crank pins 27 are con- 
nected with the blacks 26 so as to be 
capable of rotating therein and 
themselves are connected with a 
crank-disc 28 carried by a shaft 29 
which is journalled in suitable bear- 
ings upon the frame 10. The crank- 
disc 28 is operated by means of a 
hevel pinion 30 mounted upon the 
shaft 2 and meshing with a similar 
pinion 31 fixed upon an upright 
shaft 32 also journalled in suitable 
bearings upon the frame 10. The 
upright shaft 32 carries a bevel-gear 
33 which meshes with a bevel-gear 
34 fixed upon a shaft 34 journalled 
in suitable bearings on the frame 
10 and driven in any convenient 
manner and exemplifying the driv- 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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ALKALI and BLEACH 


for 
Textile Processing 


“EO deal regularly with a few dependable sources of supply makes for 

true buying economy in the long run. Purchasing from many and 
scattered suppliers may effect apparent savings from time to time, but 
these may easily be offset several times over by uncertainties, delays 
and lost motion. 


Year in and year out, textile processors have found Mathieson a 
dependable source of supply for several of their most important chemical 
purchases. Among “Eagle-Thistle” products, the dyer, bleacher, finisher 
or mercerizer has available a group of products which he uses regularly 
and in quantity; Mathieson Liquid Chlorine or Bleaching Powder to- 
gether with Mathieson Caustic Soda (solid, flake, ground or liquid), 
Soda Ash, Bicarbonate of Soda, Modified Virginia Soda or Aqua Ammo- 
nia. 

The consistent use of both Mathieson Alkali and Mathieson Bleach is 
the best insurance against processing troubles. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~Liguid Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Modified Virginia Soda 
Agua Ammon/a 


Manufacture >) 
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Reprint from Manchester (Eng.) 
Guardian) 


F good trade in textiles is the 

natural result of bazaar prosperi- 
tv, the prospects in the markets of 
the Malay Peninsula must be excel- 
lent. Indeed, the wonder is that 
there has not been a better demand 
for cotton goods during the past few 
months. Since the rubber boom be- 
gan last autumn, new wealth has 
been distributed through every sec- 
tion of the community, and people 
have been spending it freely. Never- 


theless importers of piece goods 
have been finding it difficull to dis- 


pose of stocks, and almost impossi- 
ble to do so without loss. Three fac- 
tors have been mainiy responsible 
for this somewhat incongruous posi- 
tion: (a) Execessively large imports 
in 1925, (b) lack of confidence in 


Manchester prices, (c) Japanese 
cimpetition. 
The following figures show the 


position as regards imports: 


Cots., Plain Dyed. Printed. 
vards yards yards 
38,461,521 32,345,547 16,661,467 1924 
58,064,712 50,643,336 24.710.606 1925 
In the years previous to 1924 the 


imports are recorded in pieces, and 
therefore cannot be compared ac- 
curately, also there are a few pieces 
to go on to the 1924 total for the 
first week or two of that year, but 
they work each section. he large 
imports of 1925 were probably due 
in no small measure to the condi- 
lions prevailing in China. Merchants 
with goods in preparation for Hong 
Kong or Shanghai altered the finish 
and make-up, and shipped them to 
Singapore. In some instances goods 
were, and are still, being reshipped 
from Hong Kong and sold for what 
they will fetch. 

The effects of this over-importa- 
lion would have been less serious if 
it had not been accompanied by a 
continuous fail of prices in Man- 
chester. The coincidence of large 
imports and falling prices has shak- 
en confidence and caused importers 
to adopt a more cautious policy than 
the condition of the bazaars would 
seen to necessitate. 

The closing of the China markets 
seems to have affected Japan no less 
than ourselves. Deprived of one of 
their regular outlets, Japanese mer- 
chants have been dumping goods in 
Singapore and Penang at prices 
defy competition, and which have 
made the losses incurred on English 
importations all the heavier. More- 
over, the Japanese thas disclosed 
such a faculty for copying English 
work, while English printers and 
merchants have been so lax about 
protecting their designs and marks, 
{hat there is a constant fear of 
Japanese imitations depressing the 
value of English goods in stock. 

While a certain proportion of the 
losses recently incurred has been 
borne by the bazaar, most of the 
strain has fallen upon the importing 
houses. There is very little forward 
indent business in these markels;: 
most of the goods are brought for- 
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ward by the merchant houses and 
sold to dealers on the spot in small 
lots. Consequently, when prices are 
falling and confidence is low, dealers 
need only buy such quantities as 
they can quickly- dispose of. This 


has been their policy for the past 


few months. The fact that losses 
have falien on merchants rather 
on the bazaar is unpleasant at the 
time, but it will be advantageous in 
the long run. Heavy losses among 
dealers are apt to cause bankrupt- 
cies and defaults, thus hitting mer- 
chants most severely, damaging con- 
fidence all round, and making re- 
vival more difficult, Dealers in these 
markets do not specialize in piece 
goods or other imports; most of 
them are said to be interested ir: 
country produce and are thus di- 
rectly enriched by the rubber boom. 
Whereas, therefore, in most mar- 
kets good crops usually affect the de- 
mand for textiles, more indirectly 
through the buying power of the 
masses and the balance of trade, in 
Malaya’ they directly strengthen 
piece-goods dealers. 


There are -no large staple styles 
in the Indian sense of the term, but 
there are three classes of goods 
which importers here regard as 
their staples, viz.; white shirtings, 
grey supers, and khaki drills. These 
goods are sold by their chops; when 
demand is goo dall established chops 
are readily saleable: when demand 
is small only the very best chops can 


be sold at all. The actual taste for 
these styles, which are specially 
popular with the Chinese people, 


does not show any signs of evaporat- 
ing: in fact the imports during 1925 
show a large increase. Japense com- 
petition has, however, pressed 
heavily upon the importers of the 
less well known chops, many import- 
ers of these being forced to sell alt 
an actual loss if they want to keep 
qualities alive. English firms who 
would be importers of staple cottons 
are, therefore, faced with a difficult 
proposition. The taste of the people 
has not changed. They will prob- 
ably consume more of these goods 
(han before, so the trade is well 
worth retaining, but if the Jap- 
anese can continue selling at pres- 
ent rates it can only be retained at 
the expense of heavy losses. For 
the time being England firms are 
holding on to the trade in the hope 
on to the trade in the hope that the 
Japanese competition may be a 
temporary phase, which will be al- 
tered by the opening of the China 
markets or by an improvement in 
labor conditions. 


Afte rthe ‘staples above-mention- 
ed, dyes are the most generally 
popular style coming to these mar- 
kets. They may be divided into two 
classes—(a) plain dyes, (b) fancy 
dyes. The former are on plain cloths 
such as lawns, pongees, tussores, 
and plain poplins. They differ from 
the second-lass in that they go on 
repeating in the same quality and 
assortment. The taste for these is 
well established and will probably 
undergo a steady increase. This is 


g become a large one. 


a trade in which the finish consti- 
tutes the most important character- 
istic of the goods. At present, skill 
at finishing gives the Euglish dyers 
a pull over their foreign competi- 
lors. 


Apart from ths there is nothing 
to prevent. foreigners from compet- 
therefore, that to maintain the trade 
ing suceessfully. [ft is probabie, 
dyers will, before long have to re- 
duce their charges, especially for 
the lower qualities. 


Fancy dyes include all forms of 
artificial silk plains and brocades, 
figured poplins, limbrics, voiles, etc. 
This is a class of goods for which 


taste is growing, and which offers 
unlimited seope. Artificial silks 
alone are of infinite variety i 


quality and design, in both of which 
the market demands constant alter- 
nation—an exact repeat of an order 
is at present a rare occurence. Per- 
haps this is not altogether surpris- 
ing, seeing that most of the mate- 
rial is used for women’s dress, and 
that novelty is one of its chief al- 
tractions. A great proportion of the 
atificial silks sampled by English 
firms prove too expxensive for the 
market, and though there are a large 
numer of English qualities in the 
bazaar, the cheapest trade in these 
goods seems to be very much in the 
hands of the Italians. So imposible 


has it proved to obtain English 
qualities to compete with cheap 
Italian productions that English 


merchants have, in some cases, be- 


gun to import the [Italian cloth 
themselves. 
Cotton brocades are not a large 


trade in these markets. Ii would 
seem as though the cheap artificial! 
silks have superseded them for the 
time being; there is, however, still 
some demand for the better quaiilies 
where a more durable cloth than 
artificial silk is required. Figured 
poplins have just begun to be popu- 
lar among people with money to 
spend, but manufacturers shouid try 
to produce something cheaper than 
hitherto if they want the trade to 
In dyed lam- 
brics and voiles or voilettes there is 
usually a limited demand. Both 
these are luxury cloths, and very 
low qualities aFé not wanted. 


The trade in prints is distinctly 
smaller than in dyed goods. There 
are three more or less standard 
lines, white grounds, single color 
discharges ,and batiste prints. In 
all of these the Japanese have been 
importing so cheaply that most Eng- 


lish merchants have lost heavily 
and are inclined to avoid them. 
Printed hair cords have been im 


good demand for the past year or 
more, but here, too, there are rum- 
ors of Japanese imitations coming 
forward, though none are, as yet, to 
be found in the bazaar. Striped 
shirtings are taken in fairly large 
quantities, but here, again, Japanese 
goods are knocking out the English. 
Printed organdies are popular, and 
there is a small demand for high- 
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arkets Singapore 


class prints, such as sateens and 
poplins. Generally speaking, though, 


merchanis seem to feel depressed 
about the trade in English prints 
and complain that the printers 


adopt an attitude of indifferent con- 
fidence in the future. This is, nwo 
doubt, exaggerated but it is well for 
printers to réalize that to sell prints 
in some of the Eastern markets to- 
day is a more difficult task than to 
print them, 


New Type Knitting 
Machine 


A new weaving machine which if 
is claimed is unlike any existing 
weaymeg appliance, as it does not 
eperate on the general principles of 
Lhe customary type of hand or me- 
charucal loom, has been invented by 
a German machinery engineer nam- 
ed K. Gabler, of Esslingen. In the 
couse of a year’s experiments, dur- 
ing which the machine was freely 
used in a Karlsruhe, province of 
Baden, colton weaving plant, it has 
been further perfected Lo such an 
extent that Professor Johannsen, of 
the Kkssenlingen Textile Machinery 
Institution, gave it as his opinion, 
on the occasion of a meeting of 
South German Cotton Industrialists 
in Konstanz, that the Gabler weav- 
ing machine would entirely revolu- 
lionize the weaving industry if its 
use should be generally adopted. 


Although detailed technical data 
allowing of a correct interpretation 
of the machine’s process of opera- 
lions were not forthcoming, it was 
stated that unlike any existing type 
of loom the Gabler machine has no 
vertical and horizontal movement 
likely to be detrimental to the foun- 
dation of large factories, but has a 
rotary movement somewhat akin to 
the action of a grinding dise in a 
plate glass factory. What is more, 
the Gabler machine is claimed to 
eliminate the din usually made by 
even a well-balanced and main- 
‘ained loom, Its operations are said 
lo be so silent as to be a pleasant 
change compared with the noise 
usually identiyfing a weaving shop 
from some distance. Another great 
advantage which is claimed for the 
machine is the fact that five or six 
of them can be operated by one 
worker, who, moreover, does nol 
need to have nearly the same per- 
fection of skill commonly demanded 
of a two-loom worker in a cotton 
mill. 


The Gabler machine, so far as 
technical data are available at this 
moment, is one oncorporating the 
“endless weft” principle often 
sought but never accomplished. No 
yarn spools are required as in the 
case of the Northrop loom and, since 
the machine operates much more 
Silently and smoothly, weaving 
shops with several floors can be 
built without fear of early damage 
to such buildings. 
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tf" Part of an installation of 40 Texrope Drives and Allis-Chalmers Roller Bearing Motors 
in a North Carolina Mill 


Drives 


The Balloon Tires of Industry 


Like balloon Tires, Texrope Drives carry the | i 
loads without transmitting the shocks and jars. | Products: 


They are smooth and flexible, yet slipless, | ie 
powerful and durable. In addition, they are oe 
silent, clean, simple, trouble-proof and not af- Srecum 
ected by moisture, dust and dirt. | Hydraulic Turbines 
| Pumping Engines | 
Just as balloons are replacing high pressure, Mining Machinery 
| Metallurgical Machinery 
unyielding tires, Texrope Drives are replacing ade” 
| Cement Machinery 
unflexible short center drives and space wasting Flour Mill Machinery 
iong center drives thruout industry. Saw Mill Machinery 


Air Compressors 
| Air Brakes 
| Steam and Electric Hoists 
| Farm Tractors 


Write for Bulletin 1228-C Rewer Weckinery 
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| Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Yards per Pound of Cotton. 
Editor: 


How many vards of yarn will one 
pound of cotton spin into 30s yarn’ 
Dixie. 


Twist in Yarn. 


Editor: 


What is the best twist to start a 
new mill to make 40s warp yarn 
1%” staple carded stock, to make 
sheeting. | Calif. 

Answer to Park. 
Editor: 

Spinner inquires as to what is the 
safe limit for a break draft between 
the back ‘and the middle rolls on 
spinning frames. The answer is not 
over three teeth of difference. ‘Two 
is better. And for many years back- 
ing spinners thought one was 
enough and they got along very well 
with only that one tooth’s differ- 
ence for a break draft 

Supt. 

Trouble With Clearer Waste. 


Editor: 


I am having trouble on fly frames 
and spinning, with clearer waste 
collecting on the front’ of the clear- 
ers and hanging down in front and 
being twisted into the roving and 
varn. I would like to ask through 
the Practical Discussion Page if any 
of your readers can give me a reme- 
dy for this trouble? Va. 


Answer to 410. 
Editor: 

Answering 410 regarding paying 
by the pick- Paying by the pick is 
fhe same as paying by the cut when 
the picks are reduced to cuts. 

A 60 yard cut having 40 picks per 
inch will have 1440 picks in a yard. 
60—86,400 picks in a eut. If 
the weaver has woven 600,000 picks 
for the week and if 600,000 be divid- 
ed by 86,400 he will have woven 7? 
cuts on that one loom. The total 
cuts can be found for-all his looms 
and pay the weaver his same price 
per cul. Or the corresponding price 
can be paid per 1,000 picks. Fither 
wav should work satisfactory. 

Pick Counter. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 


Answering Spinner’s complaint 
about his roving breaking back even 
while the roving he gets is all right. 


Incidentally Spinner is be com- 
mended for speaking weil of his 
brother overseer carder for the 
good roving he gets. There is no 
use in passing the buck, and knock- 
ing the other fellow’s work when 1! 
is coming along weil. Commending 
the other tellow’s work is always 
commendable whenever it can be 
conscientiously done. 

Perhaps it will help Spinner to 
look over, to look under, and to look 
around and he will find possibly 
quite a few things which will break 
(he roving back even when it is 
made “good.” 

Roving bobbin skewers that are 
worn down blunt. will cause this 
trouble a good deal. So will skewers 
that are ladened with waste shoes. 
The plass stops may be broken or 
missing. When the skewers are too 
long and stick out thru the top of 
the creel and full bobbins of roving 
are resting on top of them. The 
same way when the top of the creel 
sags. 

Anythme which will cause the 
creel to shake, like shaky floors, 
bent cylinders, crooked shafting, 
slanting creels, skewers that do not 
fit the bobbins and which causes the 
roving bobbin to wobble. Also a 
crooked skewer. Roving bobbins too 
full or too large for the size of roy- 
ing- Above are given over a dozen 
good reasons that will cause even 
good roving to break back. And I 
hope Spinner may find that some of 
these things may be found to cause 
the trouble. Reason. 


May Curtailment. 


Statistics recently issued by the 
Government show that spindles 
operated during May were 88.6 per 
cent of a normal single shift basis, 
in other words night operations 
were so much less than the idie 
spindies that the total operations 
were only 88.6 per cent of a full day 
run. 


A. A. Shuford to Build Power Plant. 


A. A- Shuford and F. M. Laxion 
have applied for a preliminary per- 
mit for a power development on 
Wilson creek, near Lenoir, Calawe!! 
county, N. C., within the Boone na- 
lional forest, proposing to bunid an 
arch dam approximately 80 high to 
create a reservoir about one half 
mile in length. A steel penstock will 
extend from the dam to the power 
house located on the creek. The 
power capacity of the project is es- 
timated at 2,640 horsepower. The 
developed power will be used in 
manufacturing or for public ultlity 
purposes. 
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Causes of Bad Spinning 


A series of articles contributed to a Prize Contest on this Subject 


Number Thirty-five 


Assuming that the carding is running well, there are many things to 
consider in spinning. Among them are the atmospheric conditions; travel- 
ers, weight and circles being wrong: roving draft and tension; roils no! 
cleaned and oiled; spindles out of plumb, not oiled; bolsters worn; cap bar 
fingers worn; rings worn: guide wires worn, not set; steel rolls worn, dirty 
not oiled; top rolls not cushioned correctly; laps not cut straight; roving 
traverse not making long enough stroke, or slow change at end of stroke; 
skewers blunt, binding, broken steps; top clearers not renewed and allowed 
to become worn: thread boards not set or distanced correctly. 

I have listed fifteen common causes of bad spinning. Yel there ts 
another one that 1 sometimes find giving lots of trouble. That is where ends 
are running slack on the speeders the tenders, in getting this slack out, 
will get too much and cause the roving to pull and stretch just far enougu 
lo make bad work in the spinning room. 

If | were to take charge of a spinning room, I would first get the 
humidifiers to working. Would gel travelers right and if there was noi 
any improvement, would go over the roving and see if it was made right 
and pul on bobbins correctly. Next I would put on a cleaning and viling 
system. the atmospheric conditions, the travelers, ollmg and roving are 
the important factors m spinning. If these five pomts properly looked 
after, the other faults will, with a little work on the parts that are nol 
too badly worn and those worn beyond repair thrown out, make spinning 
run rood. 

l am not a low speed man, but sometimes find too much speed. If | 
had charge of the room we are speaking of, I would use enough speed to 
get results without hurting the work. A clean, good running job means a 
contented set of help (spinners and doffers) regardless of pay. 

Watch humidity, travelers and keep the job cleaned and oiled. Teach 
section men to fix flagged ends so they will run. Keep after the fifteen 
“causes” every day. 

Fiddler. 
Number Thirty-six 

We will assume that have good cotton and the lapper room is running 
all right. We are making a 13-ounce lap and the cards are running fine. 
We weigh up the sliver m the morning, It weighs 60.7 and the room has 
about 62 per cen! humidity. That afternoon you wergh the sliver again 
and it weighs about 60, with about 45 per eent humidity. Then the roving 
goes on through the slubbers, intermediates and fine frames, and probably 
gets there the next afternoon. Then the humidity is about 45 per cent 
and: roving had a ligit streak and the tension stretches it and makes thin 
places. Then the roving will run bad in the spinning room, but the card 
room will run fine. 

It may be that in damp weather, the tension runs slack and later as the 
atmosphere becomes dry, you do not pay the proper attefition to the ten- 
sion, not changing it quick enough and there is more bad roving for the 
spinning room, although the carding is all right. In many mills, when 
work is started in the morning, the humidity is about 65 per cent, which 
is just right, bul in about two hours its gets warm inside the room. Then 
all the windows are opened and the humidity drops to about 50 per cen! 
and this will result in making more light streaks and stretched roving. 
Enough windows should be opened to let some of the hot air out, but not 
enough to let the room become full of air and wind from the outside, as 
it drives all the humidity out. 

Bad spinning often resuits from mixing staples or changing staple of 
the cotton. 

Other causes of bad work are machinery oiling not well done, poor 
regulation of humidity and temperature, tension on frames no* looked 
after, not having proper weight on rolls, not having proper twist In roving 
for the slapie, short colton, tips worn or roller bars. travelers nol changed 
as they should be, rolls not prope! ly oiled, poor rollers, rollers not cleaned, 
lack of proper humidity, slack bands causing slack yarn, variation in num- 
bers, levers resting on back boards, improper weight on rolls; worn guides 
that cut varn, draft too long, insufficient or excessive twist, worn tips 01) 
roller bars, stirrups not properly adjusted, spindles not well oiled, causiig 
vibration; bad bolsters, spindles not plumbed, roving traverse not traveling 
properly, top flutes not picked properly, high speed, bad bobbins or quills, 
laps wrong, top clearers not picked often enough, machinery not kept 
clean, allowing gouts and lint to go through with the roving, which makes 
ends come down in spinning room. The shells may not be Oiled often 
enough, making thin places in the roving. With all of this, the carding 
may run fine and the spinning run bad. 

B. H. 3. 


Number Thirty-seven 


First, assuming that the laps are perfect, and beginning at cards, bad 
work mav come from cards improperly ground and set up, loose clothing, 
iow places in clothing, too much draft will make weak yarn and cause 
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spinning to run bad- Too much draft on any process from cards on through 
will catise bad running spinring. Hard ends. singling and doublings will 
make had work. Too much tension on anv of the frames will stretch and 
weaken roving causing i! to break back on spinning. 

Rollers should be properly set for staple and stock being run. If set 
loo Close they will break some of the fibres. if too wide, it will cause thin 
places in roving. Crooked roliers will also cause thin places. Too much 
twist nm roving making it hard to draw out. Not enough twist in roving 
will cause it to stretch and cause spinning to run bad. Foreign lint getting 
into roving will cause ends to ¢ome down on spinning: 

Now, a few things aboul a spinning frame that will cause spinning to 
run bad: ‘Too large a hole in roving trumpets allowing roving to spread: 
weights for top rollers not properly adjusted: stirrups rubbing steel rollers; 
too great a draft; top rollers larger af one end than other; top rollers same 
diameter as steel rollers causing them to get fluted: top rollers not setting 
parallel with steel rollers; rollers improperly set for staple and stock 
being run; blunt roving skewers causing roving to stretch; crooked rollers: 
necks of steel rollers worn; worn flutes or roller flutes gummed up with 
dirt; bad laps on top rollers; loose cots on top rollers; vibrating spindles; 
worn lifting rods and bushings: ring rails not level; rings cocked up on 
one side; rings not perfectly round or worn: travelers of wrong weight 
lor number yarn being spun; bobbins that do not fit and bobbins that 
vibrate; slack bands; spindles out of plumb; guides too high or too close 
te top of bobbins; worn guide wires; guide wires out of line with spindles; 
worn saddles; rollers improperly oiled; worn travelers: rollers with creases 
or grooves worn in them; fraveler cleaners not properly set so as to keep 
lint cleaned from travelers: rings loose in holders: spindles not properly 
oiled; travelers of the wrong width or cirele for number being spun; too 
high speed: burrs on steel rollers: too much or, not enough twist: roving 
traverse stroke too long or too short: roving traverse dwelling too long on 
change; too much or not enough humidity; temperature too high or too 
low; too long a traverse: rough separators: lever screws worn causing 
levers to hang mn them: gauge of frame too narrow: middle steel roller 
running too fast or too slow. 


Then of course dirt will cause bad running work. I will not mention 
the things that should be kept clean for fear I might take up too much 
space but, any practical spinner should know to keep everything cleaned 
as well as he possibly can. The cleaner you keep your work the better it 
will run. If I were to take a job with all these things existing about the 
first thing I would do would be to inaugurate a system of cleaning that 
would keep the room in a decent condition at least. 


Then I woul!d start with the cards and go on through with each pro 
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cess and get drafts and rollers adjusted as they should be. Then I would 
go on to the spinning and adjust the rollers, then remove all slack bands 
and put on a competent oiler and bander. I would see that the right 
traveler was put on and would give the spinning a thorough overhauling 
as soon as I could get it done, and replace as many worn parts as possible. 
Then I would stay in after the section men and see that they kept the job 
up for if is much easier to keep a job up than it is to bring it out of a hole. 
A Beginner. 


Number Thirty-eight 


I wish to submit my fourteen points on bad spinning, and in doing so, 
1 am taking it for granted that the stock is good, and that the stock has 
been reasonably prepared in the card room. Therefore I am leaving the 
carding oul of the discussion in these fourteen points. 

Point number 1: Bad roller covering and bad roll covering material 
which causes bad running spinning. Rolls should have good, even cemented 
laps; cols must be drawn on at the proper tension and the burning down of 
ends should be neally done. First class material should be used in cover- 
ing rolis- It is not the material that costs the most that is the best material. 
The selection of the roll covering material should be determined by thor- 
ough tests. 

Point number 2: Irregular and excessive speed causes the work to run 
bad, by causing the ends to balloon; whip together and often the traveler 
flys off the ring, thereby breaking down many ends. 

Point number 3: [Improper weighting and drafting of the rolls. If the 
weight is not sufficient, the rolis will not ho'd the stock while it is being 
drafted. This makes thick and thin places in the yarn. If the weight is 
loo heavy if causes the rolls to flute. which produces weak and uneven 
yarn. Improper drafting causes uneven and weak yarn and bad running 
work. 

Point number 4: Too much or not enough twis!. If there is no 
enough twist, the yarn will be weak, and if too much twist the ends will 
halloon, whip-lash together and break down. 

Point number 5: Roll setting: Rolls should be set to a gauge, both 
bottom and top. If the rolls are set. too close, cockled and uneven yarn 
will be produced, and if the rolls are set too wide, weak yarn is produced 
and bad running work is the result. 

Point number 6: Worn levers, lever screws, stirrups and levers that 
rest on ereel board cause work to run bad. 

(Continued on Page 24 


RAYON 


REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 
which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 


to regular reed wire. 


_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


CO. 
New England Office: 


44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete with 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Governor Asks Observance 
Of Cotton Goods Week 


the 
eas “Lotton 


Observance of 
July 


week of June 
Week” 
is asked of South Carolina by Gov- 
‘rnor Thomas G. MeLeod in a proc- 
lamation made public. 

The merchants of the State are 
asked in furtherance of the weeks 
ohservance of the week ef June 2 
as “Cotton Goods Week” to seek to 
impress upon customers the attrac- 
liveness of cotton 

The proclamation was as follows: 


goods. 


“Whereas, the South Carolina 
Council of Farm Women, the State 
Federation of Business und Profes- 
sional Womens Clubs, the New- 
berry Chamber of Commerce, the 
South Carolina Commercial Secre- 
faries’ Association, and other organ- 
izations and citizens of the State 
nave called upon the people ot 
South Carolina for the observance 


of the week of June 28 to July 3, to 
he known as ‘Cotton Goods Week, 
and have requested that I issue a 
proclamation calling upon the peo- 
nle of the State to so observe said 
week: and 

“Whereas, I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with, and believe I am rep- 
resenting the people of the State in 
furthering this movement: 

“Now. Therefore, IL Thomas G. 
McLeod, governor of the State of 
South Carolina, do hereby call upon 
the people of South Carolia, to ob- 
serve the week of June 28 to July 
5 as ‘Cotton Goods Week’ and I call 
especially upon the women of South 
Carolina to observe .the week by 
wearing only cotton dresses, under- 
wear and cotton stockings durimz 
‘hat time, with the idea of contin- 
uing this observance as far as pos- 
sible, and the reason that the 
example thus set will be reflected in 
the inereased demand for cotton 
goods which will be for the benefit 
of the operatives of the mills of the 
State and the owners thereof, and 
ultimately increase the price of raw 
eotton produced by the farmers; at 
lime setting an example 
in economy of dress which lkewise 
will contribute to the resources of 
the commonwealth in result. 

“| further call upon. the 
chants energetically to present the 
attractiveness of cotton goods to 
their customers especially during 
this week.” 


Members of Fifth District 
N. C. Women’s Federation 
Resolve to Wear Cotton 
Dresses 


(‘Charlotte Observer 

Mrs. Charles E. Platt, president of 
the fifth district of the North Caro- 
lina Federation of Women’s Club, 
called a meeting of all the club 
presidents in the district at the 
Charlotte Woman's Club. recently. 

A council meeting was held in the 
morning after which Mrs. Platt was 
hostess at a charming luncheon in 
honor of the visitors. 

The meeting here was on of the 
outstanding events of the season in 
club circles. 

It was recommended that the dis- 
trict meeting be held in Marsbville 
the last week in October. 


for 


ihe same 


mer- 
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The program for the meeting in 
October was discussed. It was de- 
cided that each of the six counties 
in the district have a member use 
her influence to persuade all the 
clubs in her county to join the State 
Federation. 

Mrs. Kale, of Lincolnton, Stale 
chairman of music gave an interest- 
ing talk emphasizing memory con- 
fests in the schools. She also spoke 
on the Federation ioan fund. 

Mrs.W. T. Shore, State chairman 
of legislation, discussed the five bills 
that the women stand for and will 
present at the coming legislature. 

Mrs. Gordon Finger, State pres:- 
dent of the tuberculosis association, 
talked on Red Cross seals and co-op- 
eration. 

Thirteen out of the 23 presidents 
were present. 

‘he newspaper articies on the 
Charlotte Woman's Club cotton par- 
ty were read at the meeting. 


‘The following resolution was 
adopted by the district presidents: 
“Since it seems fitting and proper 


for the wife of the President of the 
United States to receive her guests 
in a gingham dress and whereas the 
manufacturing and textile mills are 
‘aying the blame for having to re- 
duce production on account of wom- 
en wearing too much silk and 
whereas the women of North Caro- 
lina have always stood by the State 
in all that is best for her advance- 
ment be it resolved that we tho 
members of the fifth district do here 
and now pledge ourselves to wear 
cotton garments as much as possible 
in the future and use our influence 
‘o encourage others to do likewise.” 

The luncheon that followed the 
meeting Was charming in every de- 
tail. 


Rock Hill Women Push 
“Wear Cotton” Drive 


Rock Hill, S. CC. — Enthusiasm 
merged into action here when rep- 
resentatives of all local clubs in the 
women's federation met to lay plans 
for the proposed State-wide “Wear 
Cotton Dress” campaign, originating 
here, 


As an outgrowth of the meeting. 
presided over by Mrs. W. D. Mag- 
ginnis, secretary of the State Feder- 
ution of Women's Clubs, a mass 
meeting of all women in the city, 


whether or not members of clubs. 
was called for 6 o'clock Tuesday 
afternoon. 


At. this time the importance of 
the movement to the city, the State 
and the South, will be stressed and 
women are expected to pledge 
themselves to buy cotton goods and 
io co-operate with the movement 
in the State in other ways. 


Near Cotton | 


The “wear cotton” movement is 
spreading. Rock Hill women are 
organizing to boost the fad all over 
the South. 

If the several million or more 
women and girls in the South would 
buy one or two dresses within the 
next week or so the effect on the 
cotton market, both staple and yarn, 
would be almost unprecedented, say 
cotton mill officials of this city. 


There is at least a pound of yarn, 
or more, to every dress, and 15 or 20 
million pounds of yarn, more or less, 
would make a big dent in the sup- 
ply of cotton mills. If the merchants 
of the South were to sell that muéh 
cotton goods in a week or two, the 
resulting effect on the commission 
houses and thence back to the mill, 
would be startling in its effect on 
the price of yarns. 

The thing is worth trying, at any 
rate. Cotton goods are at least 
cheaper than silk and rayon prod- 
ucts. We have an idea 
much cooler, and if everybody's do- 
ing it, it will be the style. What 
more could milady wish?—Gastonia 
Gazette. 


Textile Trouble Chiefly in 
Mind, Evins Declares 


Spartanburg, 8S. €.— Troubles in 


the textile industry are more 
psychological than real—more the 
result of fears of what may hap- 


pen than of what has happened, J. 
C. Evins, of this city, said today on 
his return from Asheville, where on 
Saturday he was re-elected for a 
third term as president of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation 

Talk of a big cotton crop nexi fall, 
Mr. Evins continued, has had a de- 
moralizing effect on the industry be- 
cause il fears overproduction and 
unstable prices, but as a matter o: 
fact, stocks of cotton and cloth in 
the hands of mills and dealers are 
not burdensome. 

“There is too much pessimism,” he 
declared, “and too little boosting.” 

Mr. Evins said that the South 
arolina association endorsed plans 
for establishing a textile institute or 
research bureau in which all mills 
of the country will participate. 

A committee made up of five 
members from the Southern associ- 
ation of manufacturers and_ five 
from the Northern, he said, will be 
appointed this week to carry pre- 
liminary plans for the _ institute 
‘hrough to completion. 

The aim of the institule will be 
discover new uses for cotton pro- 
ducts, to set up better machinery 
for export trade and to obtain com- 
plete information so far as possibie 
on all general and specific conditions 
affecting the textile industry, Mr. 
Evins said. 

Personally, Mr. Evins said, he feels 
that the institute will result in the 
elprmination of most of the troubles 
that have affected the textile indus- 
try in recent years, and that the 
future may be faced with hope and 
optimism. 


Let "Em be Cotton. 

Let us have a few more speeches 
like Max Gardner made at Cleveland 
Springs a day or two ago and the 
women will go to wearing cotton. 
He showed the mill men where the 


trouble was. Every other business 
was prospering — railroads, steel, 
sutomobiles, etc. The textile men 


are howling and it is because there 
is no demand for their product. Let 
the women of the South turn once 
more to eotton and there will be a 
big difference.—Gastonia Gazette. 


they are - 


Thursday, June 24, 1296. 
Relief For Textile Industry 


‘Charlotte Observer) 

With brains that are being direct- 
ed toward the solution of the prob- 
lems facing the textile industry and 
with not only the industry but the 
community as a whole aroused to 
the importance of bringing about 
more stable and satisfactory condi- 


tions in this. leading industry, ii 
would appear that relief must b: 
shortly found. Seldom before have 
the leaders in the industry found 


themselves co-operating so 


ly in any undertaking. Individual 
mills have been helped recently 
through careful and exhaustive 


analyses and surveys of the situa- 
tion in which they have found Lhem- 
selves and it is but logical to antici- 
pate that the industry as a whole 
may find relief through a compre- 
hensive marshalling of all the facts 
relating to or affecting the industrv 
in its various phases, from the buy- 
ing of the raw material, on through 
the processes of production, to the 
ramifications of the markets. 

Relief must be found because no! 
only the thousands of stockholders 
in the cotton mills of the country (1 
s estimated that there are 30,000 
stockholders in mills in North Caro- 


lina) and the tens of thousands of 
workers, but the owners of and 
workers in allied industries, the 


merchants who sell to these people 
and the manufacturers and farmers 
who produce the things usuaily 
bought by the masses dependen: 
upon these depressed industries, are 
vitally affected by what happens in 
the textile industry. The same is 
true of course of any great industry. 

So, the ailment or ailments that 
afflict the textile industry must be 
diagnosed and the remedy found. li 
the trouble is in production, experts 
must find and remedy it. If the 
trouble is in the marketing end, the 
trouble there must be located and 
remedy applied. If a part of the 
trouble is in a weight of Federal and 
State taxes, as has ben declared by 
a number.of mill men of this sec- 
lion, the lawmakers of the Nation 
and of the State must be brough! 
into a proper appreciation of their 
responsibilities and the remedy, in 
so far as the trouble may he there, 
must be applied by the legisiators. 


Wherever the trouble is, the 
chances are that it is going te bo 
found and thal the manufacturers, 


with a desperate situation in their 
industry facing them, will be vigor- 
mis in seeking the remedy. It is to 
be devoutly hoped that the trouble 
and fhe remedy may both be quickly 
found. 


Receiver in Chancery Named for 
Cotton Mill. 


Jonesboro, Ark.—J. E. MeKee has 
heen appointed by Chancellor Fe- 
trell as receiver of the Jonesboro 
Cotton Mills Co. The enterprise was 
started about two years ago and 
$200,000 of stock was contracted for. 
Many subscribers, however, were 
unable to pay their stock and delay 
in enlisting the interest of mill men 
discouraged the stockholders. No 
buildings were ever built or ma- 
chinery purchased for this mill. 
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Oil Finishing and Scouring 


f SYSTEM of emulsified minerol oils for scouring and fin- 


ishing of cotton, wool, silk and rayon yarns and fabrics. 


These products have the excellent solvent and lubricating 
powers (as the case may be) of petroleum oils, and are perma- 
nently dispersed in water, so that they can be applied by the 
usual scouring, dyeing or finishing methods. Chemically, like 
petroleum, they are inactive, which means permanent results. 


These products produce — 


Permanent deep whites 
Even, bright colors 
Supple, but not raggy finish 


‘free from undesirable odors for 
Do not change in storage 
Stantly increasing 
‘Protect the yarn or fabric volume of sales sub: 
“Maintain uniform condition 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 
‘Continued from Page 21) 


Point number 7: Travelers of the improper weight and circle, for the 
counts being made. Ali rings should have a traveler cleaner on them. I 
nave seen spinners take them off and throw them away, saying that they 
ihey were noe good. However they do prevent loading to some extent there 
by Keeping many ends from breaking down. 

Point number 8: Vibrating, worn spindles, bolsters, traveler rings and 
guide wires, and spindles being out of set cause bad running work. Spil- 
iing should be aligned, leveled and overhauled at least once every two 
years. 

Point number 9: Bad fixing and poorly trained seclion men cause work 
io run bad. I have seen section men go to an end that had been flagged by 
ihe spinner. The section man comes along, puts in a new roll and goes 
on, when perhaps that end needed the spindle to be set. Things happen 
like the above daily, and goes on until an imvestigation has to be made ol 
(hat section man’s work. Probably the boss spinner might have thought 
that the work was running bad, but the cause was from the poor work 0! 
Lhe section man. 

Point number 10: Bad fitting bobbins and bobbins out of true cause 
pad running work. A bobbin that does not grip the spindle and hold it in 
position, and the bobbin out of true, permits the bobbin to rise on the 
spindle, which causes the end to break down and produces poor yarn. 

Point number 11: A well built bobbin of yarn, and keeping traverse 
rods clean, prevents the yarn from tangling on the bobbin, which will 
cause ends to break down. 

Point number 12: Poor cleaning causes the work to run bad, The 
rolis, roving creels, guide boards, ring and base rails, also the floor should 
be kept clean. A clean room seems to hefp everything. 

Point number 13: Poor ciling causes the work tu run bad, such as 
dry rolls and dry spindles. A dry roll causes it to drag and flute, and pro- 
Guees uneven yarn. A spindle that vibrates for lack of oil, causes the 
bobbin to rise on the spindle, which breaks down the end. All parts should 
be oiled at certain intervals, the time between oilings being determined by 
ihe speed of the parts to be oiled. It is useless for me to say that we allow 
more oil to be wasted than we use on the machinery. We all know that. 
Banders should be taught how to tie on a band or sew on a tape in the 
right way. It would be dificult to figure out how much a cotton mill loses 
each year on account of poor banding. However the amount must be 
enormous. 

Point number 14: Poor management causes the work to run bad. Such 
as poor management of the help—oiling 
ery in good repair. 

A Hunch Back. 


Number Thirty-nine 


I assume that the roving is well made and is made from the proper 
staple of cotton for the numbers run. 


There are, of course, so many things that would cause the spinning to 
run bad although the roving was good that I can only enumerate a few 
as follows: 

In the first place I would not want to exceed a ten inch draft on the 
spinning. If the roving is well made and the staple of cotton is suitable for 
ihe numbers to be spun the draft should not exceed ten inches and with 
the standard twist you should get good running work, provided the spin- 
uing frames were in good condition. 

There are many things about a frame which would cause bad running 
work, among which I will name that the frame should be properly leveled 
and ilned; the spindles plumbed properly. The spindles should be straight 
and should be clean. That is, they should not have yarn or waste on 
tnem. The spindles should be properly oiled and the spindle rail should 
be cleaned each time the spindles are oiled. The thread guides should 
be properly set- The steel rolls should be clean and free from burrs, and 
should, of course, be spaced properly for the staple of cotton run. Slack 
bands, worn spinning rings, worn out skewers, etc., would tend to make 
bad running work. Probably one thing as much any anything else that 
would tend to make the work run well would be general cleanliness 
throughout, top clearers clean, top rolls and entire frame kept as clean as 
possible. 

Another thing of importance is to have the right number of traveler 
for the numbers being spun. Bad cylinders with worn bearing, gears not 
set properly, bad top rolls, top rolls not oiled properly and many other 
things would cause bad running work. 

Another item of importance is the humidity in the room which should 
be kept at the proper standard for the best running work. This would, of 
course, vary with different numbers of yarn. Different men have different 
ideas on the subject. 


In a general way, if the foregoing are lived up to carefully and the 
roving is good you should have good running work in the spinning room. 
A. M, 


cleaning and not keeping machin- : 
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Number Forty 


If the following brief rules are observed, I believe that the principal 
causes of bad spinning will be eliminated. 

(1) Rollers should be in perfect condition. By this I mean they should 
be kept clean and free from all rough places. This rule applies to the 
leather roller as well as to the steel roller, for if the leather roller has a 
rough place on it of no more than 1/64 of an inch, this rough place wil! 
prevent the end from running. The rollers should also be accurately 
adjusted to the siaple of the cotton. If the rollers are too far apart the 
staple cannot reach them, and if the rollers are too close together a knotty 
filling will result, 

(2) All spindles should be plumbed at least once every ten months, 
as it is impossrble for the end to run when the spjndle is out of line. While 
the spindies are being plumbed, the frame should be lined and leveled. 
This will cause all gears to run smoothly, as well as the cylinder. This 
will also remove excess strain from the spindles and will prolnog the life of 
both the spindles and the other machinery. 

3) The travelers should be watched carefully and changed when 
necessary. A rusty traveler can not pass around the ring as it should. Lt 
will pull the end so tight that it will not run. Also after a traveler has 
run for a long period of time it becomes worn and sharp and will cut the 
end as it passes around the ring. 

4) Slack tapes and bands will cause the end not to run, and if. it 
should run the thread will be so soft that serious trouble will be caused 
elsewhere in the mill, 

5) The humidity of the spinning room should be kept at the proper 
percentage. Either too much or not enough humidity will cause bad spin- 
ning. 


Section No. 4. 


Number Forty-one 


Assuming that the roving as it comes from the card room is as good as 
can be expected, bul that the spinning is running badly, I shal! confine 
this article on “Bad Spinning” to the ring spinning frame. 

Beginning with the roving as it is placed in the creel, and closing wilh 
the yarn as it is doffed off and sent on to the next process. 
ist. Roving skewers and steps. Let us examine the roving skewers and 
steps to make sure that these are in good condition, allowing the bobbins 
to turn freely as they should. 

Worn out or blunt bottom skewers, steps broken or missing, waste 
accumulated around the bottom of skewers, dirt, etc., in the skewer steps, 
may keep the bobbins from turning as freely as they should, causing the 
roving to be stretched before it reaches the rolls. 
2nd. ltrreguiar or uneven drawing of the roving. 
of bad spinning to be considered at this point. 

I will mention just five: 

a) Gears slippmg on account of bad setting, broken teeth, or not being 
properly pinned. (b) Bad steel rolls. Crooked or worn out rolls that have 
been in use until the flutes are so worn that they do not grip the roving 
properly as it is being drawn out. (c) Bad top rolls. Rolls with loose cots, 
or cols that have been damaged by hard ends, or by the fluted steel rolls 
while the top rolls were dragging on account of being choked with waste 
or for lack of oil, rolls that are packed down too much over the space that 
is constantly in use according to the length of the traverse of the roving. 
\d) Too much or too little weight on the top rolls will cause bad spinning 
by causing irregular or uneven drafts by some of the rolls. If this weight 
is too light the rolls will not grip the roving properly, thereby allowing 
uneven drawing. If the weight is too heavy, vibrating steel rolls and 
flutted top rolls will give trouble, especially on fine numbers. 

Old steel rolls that have been in use for a long time will require more 
weight than is needed where new steel rolls are used. 

The weight on the top rolls is affected by the weight levers not being 
kept level. (e) Extreme drafts. There is nothing to be gained by an ex- 
tremely short draft on spinning and, bad spinning will always result from 
an extremely long draft- A medium draft, say 6-8, on single roving and 9 
to 11 on double roving is best for medium and coarse numbers. Too much 
or too litte break draft will cause bad spinning ‘hrough the uneven drawing 
of the roving. If the break draft is too little, say 1.08, the roving will not 
be carried through straight, some of it running out at the end of top rolls, 
especially on old frames. If the break draft is too much, say above 1.30 
uneven drawing may result from the back rolls not having sufficient grip 
on the roving while it is being drawn by the middle rolls. 
3rd. Ring and Ring Rails. Bad spinning is sometimes caused by using 
traveler rings that are badly worn, or by mixing new rings, or rings that 
have been turned, along with old rings that have not been turned, thus 
making it impossible to regulate the traveler pull. 

Ring rails out of level, cross-ways or lengthwise will cause bad spinning. 
Sometimes these are so warped or twisted that they must first be straight- 
ened before they can be leveled cross-ways. The same bad results will 
come sometimes from bad cast iron holders, holders that do not hold the 
rings level. 


There are many causes 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Boston 


A fast, lustrous black of the 
highest possible concentra- 
tion. Admirably suited for 
knitted or woven cotton 
fabrics, and wherever Sul- 
phur Blacks are used. 


TEST IT OUT! 


644-52 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: 
Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. 1. Charlotte, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by A. Klipsteim & Co. Led., 114 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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Quit Howling 


E heartily approve the following 
expression contained the 
weekly letter of the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission Company: 


Although we are all anxious to do any- 
thing and everything that can be done to 
build up and improve the textile industry, 
many of us have come to the conclusion 
that. of late at least, there has been alto- 
gether too much distress talk in public 
print concerning the cotton mill situation. 
Much of it we-believe ill timed. and ex- 
aggerated. 

Present 
tavorable but 


conditions are, of course, un- 
stocks at the mills are not 
large and there are no stocks of conse- 
quence outside of the mills; - neither are 
prices on an inflated basis nor is there any 
curtailment of buying power. There has 
been some over-production, some produc- 
tion of undesirable styles, and there are a 
number of mills in the country that 
through location, or because of old ma- 
chinery, are not able to keep in the fight. 
For a well-equipped, well-managed mill, 
the troubles are only temporary. In no 
industry can a mill that has fallen behind 
the times expect to survive for long. 

Things might be better, but they might 
be a great deal worse. We are not facing 
general credit stringency nor a collapse olf 
artificial prices, nor a widespread unem- 
ployment of labor. It is a good time to 
keep up ones courage and do some sound 
constructive thinking. 


Laundries Our Greatest 
Enemy 


NEWSPAPER dispatch has the 

following to say relative to the 
laundry industry in the United 
States: 


Aggregate sales in 
$500,000,000, compared with $270,000,000 
in 1920. At this rate of growth it is esti- 
mated that by 1930 the annual volume of 
business will be $1,000,000,000. 


A large portion of this growth has 


1925 approximated 


been at the expense of the cotton 
manufacturing industry. 

The advance from $270,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 in five vears Is very 
largely due to the advances in the 
prices for laundry work that have 
heen made possible through the or- 
ganization of the laundries and their 
price agreement. 

Many women are wearing silk and 
rayon goods today due to the fact 
that they can be laundried at home, 
whereas cotton goods have to be sent 
to the laundry at the high prices 
which now prevail. 

Laundries by reason of their con- 
stantly advancing prices have done 
much to reduce the wearing of col- 
fon goods and can be truthfully 
rated as one of our greatest enemies, 

The laundries got $500,000,000 in 
1v25 for doing, approximate the 
same work for which they received 
$270,000,000 in 1920 which was a 
hoom vear and they predict that by 
1930 they are going to make us pay 
#1,000,000,000 per year. 


Over-Production 
HE following is an extract from a 
newspaper article sent out from 
Washington, D. C., which doubtless 


originated at the Department of 
Commerce: 


“Cotton consumption in the United 
States has remained practically stationary, 
on the per capita basis, for the last 20 
vears. When it is considered that indus- 
trial consumption of cotton has increased 
very materially in that period, it is clear 
that household consumption has fallen off 
heavily. About 60 square yards of cotton 
goods are consumed, on the average, for 
each person in this country every year. In 
1923, the manufacturers over-produced 
about one and a half billion square yards, 
and they have not recovered yet.” 


This article confirms our fre- 
quent statement that the per capita 


consumption of cotton goods has 
not decreased and that the total con- 
sumption of cotton goods due to our 
increase in population is breaking 
all previous records. 

It is true that household consump- 
lion has decreased but industrial 
consumption has increased to an ex- 
tent as to overcome the household 
decrease. 

The accumulation of cotton guods 
due to the overproduction in 192 
and previous years has been a bur- 
den upon the market but prompt! 
curtailment this year is placing the 
mills in a very-strong position. 

It is true that even with curtail- 
ment the goods in some lines are 
accumulating, but such accumula- 
tions are less than “delayed buying” 
and any movement to buy goods will 
quickly wipe out the accumulations, 


Overtime Operations 
HERE is an idea of night opera- 
tions of cotton mills that is very 

much exaggerated. We wish there 
was less but the facts are that there 
is not as much as is generally sup- 
posed and that for some time it has 
been only slightly more and some- 
times less than the idle spindles. 
Government figures derived from 
the spindle hour statistics show that 
the operation of cotton mills in the 
United States during recent months 
has been the following per cent of a 
normal day operation of all spindles 
in place: 
November, 1925 
December, 1925 
January, 1926 
February, 1926 


96.0% 
99 5% 
98.7 % 
102.8% 


March, 1926 102.1% 
April, 1926 98.2% 
May, 1926 .6% 


These figures show that only dur- 
ing two months has night operations 
been in excess of idle spindles. 


The South's Future 


PEAKING before a group of 
bankers and business men at 
Asheville, N. C., Walter Case, 
prominent New York banker, said: 
The Southern part of the United States, 
is destined in the next five years for the 
most magnificent growth that has ever 
been enjoyed in the history of the world 
by any section of similar size. ? 
“Your people here in the South enjoy a 
situation absolutely unique to yourselves. 
You have a transportation system that is 
on a sound and paying basis, and you have 
a system that is expanding to meet the 
demands of your increasing business and 
population. I have no fears for the South. 
Indeed, I have absolute confidence that 
you will forge ahead in the next 25 years 
to be one of the greatest centers of popula- 
tion and industry in this nation.” 


Dumaine Describes New 
England’s Disadvantages 


N his annual report to the stock- 

holders of Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, Treasurer Freder- 
ick C, Dumaine said: 

“Complaint is often heard that the old 
established New England industries are not 
maintaining their position and that many 
of them are moving to other parts of the 
country. One of the reasons why they are 
driven out is that New England has few 
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natural advantages for manufacturing, and 
if the handicap of high costs and heavy 
taxes, to be paid in bad years as well as in 
good, is imposed, the disadvantage under 
which they labor is too great.” 

Dumaine has lost so much money 
for the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company during recent years that 
it was, of course, up to him to give 
his stockholders some excuse, but 
we wonder how the textile industry 
of New England expects to come 
back when everybody in the indus- 
try is forever telling its disadvan- 
tages. 

New England has held on to its 
old machinery and to the sons of its 
old mill managers and has forgot 
that old machinery must be replac- 
ed in an amount equal to normal 
depreciation. 

In bad times as well as good times 
the South must remember the 
lesson of New England and the dis- 
carding of old machinery and of 
inefficient machinery must become 
a recognized policy. 

The textile machinery of England 
and New England is to a large de- 
gree worn out and antiquated. We 
must not let ours go the same way. 


New Kind of Boll Weevil 
DISPATCH from 
Says: 

“To prevent the spread of the Thurberia 
weevil, the Department of Agriculture to- 
day announced tentative regulations re- 
stricting the movement of cotton and cot- 
ton products, as well as other materials 
capable of carrying the pest from the in- 
fested area of Arizona into or through any 
other part of the country.” | 

Why get excited aboul the Thur- 
beria Weevil? 

If the farmers of the South do not 
use some sense about restricting the 
acreage we will soon be establishing 
boll weevil hatcheries and we may 
need the assistance of the Thur- 
beria weevil. 

Low price cotton will wreck the 
prosperity of the South and to pre- 
vent ruinous prices we may have to 
turn to the boll weevil. We have 
always doubted if they aré as dead 
as people thought. 


Washington 


Teaching Citizenship 


Ww note the following in a news- 
paper: 

“Mrs. Mary O. Cowper left this morning 
for Rutherfordton, where she will speak 
Thursday to the League of Women Voters. 
She will be the guest of Mrs. Deck Wilson, 
chairman of living costs of North Carolina. 
Friday she will go to Asheville, where she 
will be joined by Dr. F. A. G. Cowper. 
Both Dr. and Mrs. Cowper will teach in 
the Asheville Normal Summer School. Mrs. 
Cowper will teach citizenship and sociology 
and make final arrangements for the school 
of citizenship.” 

The citizenship that Mrs. Cowper 
teaches is a different brand of citi- 
zenship from that understood in 
North Carolina. 

Since Mrs. Cowper came with her 
husband, a professor in Duke Uni- 
versity, from Chicago she has not 
been able to see anything good in 
this State and she spends all of her 
time trying to correct our ways. 


The Asheville Normal Summer 
School will hear strange things 


about citizenship. 


$2.00 
4.00 
10 
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Ira Hayes has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Savona Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C, 


L. T. Smith has accepted the posi- 
tion as card erinder with the Bald- 
win Mills, Chester, 8S. 


A. R. Weeks has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Lawrenceville 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Co. 


Alfred Jepson of the Bowles Mill, 
Utiea. N. Y.. has become superinten- 
dent of the Savona Mills, Charlotte, 
N: C, 


Ridley Watts, of Ridley Watts & 
Co., of New York, expects to make 
a European trip in the next three 
months for rest and recuperation. | 


R. G. Gavney of Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has accepted a position as 
overseer carding at Catawba Spin- 
ning Company, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Cherry L. Emerson, vice-president 
of L. W. Robert & Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been elected president of 
the Georgia Tech Alumni Associa- 
Lion. 


H. P. Thomas has returned to his 
position as superintendent of Lhe 
Tellica Cotton Mills, Tellico Plains, 
Tenn., after a vacation of three 
months. 


»W. A. Brown has resigned as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the 
Lullwater Manufacturing Company, 
East Point, Ga., to accept a simuiar 
position with the Standard Cotton 
Mills, Gedartown, Ga. 


Spindle Hours 


Raleigh, N. C.—North Carolina 
again led Massachusetts and other 
States in the number of active cot- 
ton mill spinning hours during May, 
preliminary figures compiled by the 
United States department of com- 
meree and just received here show. 
Massachusetts with nearly twice as 
many spindles in place was runner 
up with South Carolina third. 

North Carolina mills with 6,052,- 
346 spindles in place had a total of 
1,660,110,931 active spindle hours, as 
compared with 1,555,605,846 for 
Massachusetts. ‘That State had 11,- 
491,548 spindies in place, South 
Carolina’s spindle hour total was 1,- 
433,610,841. 


North Carolina likewise led in the 
average number of spindle hours 
per spindle in place. The figure 
was 275, as compared with 270 for 
Texas, which ranked second in this 
particular and 268 for South Caro- 
lina which State was third. 


Rogers W. Davis 


Rogers W. Davis, Southern repre- 
sentative of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
of Charlotte, N. C., died at a private 
hospital in Atlanta, Ga., late Sunday. 
Mr. Davis, with his wife, went to 
Atlanta to attend the commence- 
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Personal News 


ment exercises at Georgia 
where his son graduated. 


Tech, 


Mr. Davis was born at Covington, 
Ga., and attended Emory College 
and the Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy. At Georgia Tech he took the 
mechanical engineering course, pay- 
ing special attention to drafting. 

He served for three years as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Por- 
terdale (Ga.) plant of the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company, while John A. 
Porter was superintendent. 

He was for several years in At- 
lanta as the salesman and engineer 
for the Lowell Machine Shops and 
afterwards went to Lowell, Mass., 
as agent for the Machine 
Shops. 


Kitson 


ROGERS W. DAVIS 

When the Saco-Pettee Company 
and the Lowell Machine Shops were 
consolidated into the Saco-Lowell 
Shops he became Southern agent, 
with headquarters in Charlotte, and 
had filled that position for about 
fifteen years. 

He was widely and favorably 
known throughout the textile indus- 
try of the South and the news of his 
sudden death came as a shock. 

Mr. Davis had been prominent in 
Rotary Club circles, having served 
as governor of the district compos- 
ed of Nerth Carolina and South Car- 
olina, and also as chairman of the 
boys’ work committee of Interna- 
tional Rotary. 

He married Miss Frances Reid, of 
Eatonton, Ga., who survives him. 
His father and mother and one 
brother, of Covington, Ga. also sur- 
vive. They are at present traveling 
in California. 

One son, Alex Reid Davis, sur- 
vives. He graduated Monday from 
the Georgia School of Technology. 
It was to attend the commencement 
exercises that Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
went to Atlanta. Mr. Davis became 
ill and went to a private hospital in 
Atlanta, where he developed double 
pneumonia. 


He was buried on Saturday in At- 
lanta. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS) 


Amalie 


~A_DISTINCTIVELY SULPHONATED P. CASTOR OIL‘ 
EMBRACING IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SULPHONATION 
A PROCESS EVOLVED BY THE SONNEBORN TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


These facts explain concisely the preference for AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL among America’s foremost 
dyehouses. 


Adapting itself readily under varying dyehouse condi- 
tions, our product gives to the user an absolute safety 
for quality production. 


The following vital reasons tell you why AMALIE 
SULPHO TEXTOL OIL will fit in profitably with your 
dyehouse requirements— 


A Very High Content of Combined Sulphate 
gives it an unusual degree of solubility, forming a clear 


solution in every concentration with either hot or cold 
water. 


Being acid proof and lime proof, it resists extremely 
hard water, acids (also inorganic) and high temperature 
dye liquors. It will not separate out of solution and 
form insoluble scums in the dye kettle. 


Glauder’s salts, added to the dye bath, even in large 
amounts, will not “break the oil.” This is extremely 
important in certain processes of dyeing. 


Two added features of AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL 
OIL are its freedom from stickiness and its dependability 
to leave no objectionable odors on the goods due to 
rancidity. These are common complaints with the usual 
sulphonated castor oils, turkey red oils, etc. 


For Best Dyeing Results Insist On 
AMALIE SULPHO TEXTOL OIL 


lts Cost is Less 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC.. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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MILL NEWS 


Huntsville, Ala.—Lincolan Mills of 
Alabama are reported to erect ad- 
ditional story to their mill. 


Rock Hill, S. G—vThe Red River 
Mill has been put on night operation 
and is running full time. 

Rock Hill, S. €.-—-The Carhartt 
Mills, which has been closed for sev- 
eral weeks, is running part of the 
mill day and night. 

Franklinton, N. C.The new Vann- 
Moore Mill is about ready to begin 
running according to 8S. P. Parker, 
superintendent. By the end of the 
week 30 of the 140 looms will be in 
operavion, 

Knoxville, Tenn.Jefferson Woo!- 
en Mills here is running day and 
night filling orders. It is the only 
woolen mill im Knoxville. Produc- 
tion al most knitting mills has siow- 
ed up a little recently. 

Richmond, Va. — The Lubmette 
Knitting Mills, of Petersburg have 
resumed operations after being 
down for five weeks. The 
mill was closed down because of the 


le sed 


death of Mr. Lubin. the owner. 
More than 100 eperatives are em- 
ployed. 


Greensboro, N. C.—A contract has 
been awarded to the Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
hy the Proximity Manufacturing Co., 
for changes and additions to its mill 
nere, Cost of the improvements will 
be approximately $45,000, if is stat- 
ed. J. K. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
are the engimeers. 

Jasper, Ala.—Preparations are be- 
ing made by J- M. Phillips, mer- 
chant of this city, for the erection 
of a $25,000 cotton gin which will be 
equipped with the latest model ma- 
chinery and turn out a bale of cot- 
lon every six minutes. There will be 
fen gin heads. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Ashe Hosiery 
Mills, manufacturers of infants’ 
hose, is installing a new fancy ma- 
chine, and may purchase others 
though this has not been definitely 
aecided. The null output has been 
trebled during the past year. An 
addition was built and other im- 
provements made. 

Lavonia, Ga.—The Lavonia Cotton 
Manufacturing Company has just 
completed a program of work at the 
plant that called for the expendi- 
ture of around $100,000 for the pur- 
pose of equipping the plant for the 
manufacture of a 
colored cotton yarns. New cards, 
new drawing and new opening ma- 
chinery were installed. New ware- 
houses, new dye house were built, 
the machinery re-arranged, new 
lights and new system. of humidi- 
fiers installed. 
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Forest City, N. C. 
Mills, Inc., are operating full time 
day and night and shipping on an 
average of four full carloads of bed 
sheeting and pillow cases daily. Re- 
cently the milis sold 1,200 single 
sheets and 800 pillow cases to Chim- 
ney Rock Mountains, Inc., and has 
secured another big order from the 
same concern. 

The bed sheeting and pillow cases 
nanufactured by this company are 
of even sixty-four threads to the 
inch. 


The Alexander 


Florence, Ala.—-Chamber of Com- 
merce officials announce consum- 
mation of negotiations for a site for 
the Gardiner & Warring knit under- 
wear industry which has been se- 
cured for Florence. Five acres of 
land have been obtained from Mrs: 
George P. Jones, who sold it at a 
much lower figure than its value and 
contributed $2,500 


toward the pur- 

chase by the Realty Development 
Corp. 

J. T. Flagg, of the Gardiner War- 


ring Co. has returned to New York 
io present the final contracts to his 
associates for ratification and as 
soon as they are returned, plans wiil 
be pushed for the construction of 
the buildings. The main structure 
will be 250 by 60 feel, and three 
stories in height. A dye and bleach 
house, 100 by 36 feet, two stories 
high, also will be erected. 

The mill will manufacture light- 


weight koit underwear for men, 
women and children, producing 
about 1,000 dozen garments a day 


and employing 350 to 400 workers. 
The eompany now is located at Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 


Spartanburg, S. Z. of 
Spartanburg has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Enoree 
Mills corporation, capitalized al #,- 
250,000. His brother, M. L. Cates, has 
been made vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer and W. G. Ward, 
secretary, Charter for the new firm 
is expected within a few days. 


Previous to the meeting of the 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
~NEW YORK 


P. O. Box 2063, 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 


Equipment For Looms 


The Warp Stop with a twenty-four year 
record of Reliability, Sustained Efficiency 
and Low Cost of Maintenance. 

The Warp Stop which many representa- 
tive Southern Mills are adopting. 

For information pertaining to warp stop 
motions and drop wires, get in touch with 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER, 


R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


high quality of 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, Cc. 


Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 


sorts 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private Estates ani Home Grounds 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 


Supervision of Landsca 


and 
Engineering Construction. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


directors when officers were elected 
and organization perfected, share- 
holders elected directors as follows: 
I. Z. Cates, M. L. Cates, N. G. Stone, 
A. J. Gresham and G. H- Walcott. 

The organization of the new firm 
is the result of the purchase of the 
Enoree Mill and village from the oid 
Enoree Milis corporation, which 1s 
now in the process of liquidation by 
the Cates Brothers early last April. 

The eonsummation of the deal 
will be affected July 7 when the new 
corporation will take charge of the 
mill which is still in operation. The 
capacity of the plant is 33,000 spin- 
and a total of 330 emplovees 
is engaged m operation: 


Rome, Ga.— Ii is reported that 
Johnson & Johnson of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., will move 30,000 spindles 
to this place and will weave medi- 
gauze here. This report seems to 
he reliable. 

Piedmont, S. C.—The Fiske-Carter 
Construction of Greenville, 35. 
C.. has been awarded contract by the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company 
for the erection of two opener 
rooms here. The buildings will be 


one story in height, one to serve 
mill No. 3 and the other to serve 
mill Nos. 1. 2 and 4 J. E. Sirrme 


& Co. Greenville, are the engineers 
The companys mills here are 
equipped with 202 cards, 63,412 ring 
and 1110 twister spindles and 1984 
looms for the production of shirt- 
ings, sheets, drills and varns. 


Nashville, Tenn. — Contracts for 
the cotton mill to be erected al 
West Nashville, Tenn. by Thomas 
Henry & Sons, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Robert &.Co., Inc., of Atlanta, 
are the engineers. Boiler, Walsh & 
Weidner, Cattanooga: heating, John 
Bouchard & Sons Co., Nashville; fire 
protection, Rock City Consrtuction 
Co., Nashville, and for a 75,000-gal- 
lon tank and tower, the R. D. Cole 
Manufacturing Co.. Newnan, Ga. 
The total of these contracts is ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

A site of 15 acres was acquired by 
the Philadelphia company for the 
location of the proposed mill and 
contract awarded to the Rock City 
Construction Co., for the erection 
of building. Equipment for the 
plant, to be moved from Philadel- 
phia, will consist of 20,000 spindles 
and 134 looms for the manufacture 
of merino yarns and Turkish towels. 
The buildings, it is stated, will con- 
tain 110,000 quare feet of floor space 
and will involve a cost of $25,000. 


Dividends To Be Paid By 
Textile Plants and Banks 


Greenville, S. C-——A total of $274,- 
735 has been declared in dividends 
by directors of banks and textile 
plants of this section at regular 
semi-annual meetings held recently. 
The dividends with one exception 
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are payable July 1 and it is expected 
that the total to be paid out this 
year will probably double the pres- 
ent amount before that time. ‘The 
Victor-Monaghan Company paids its 
quarterly dividends June 1. 

Five of the largest manufacturing 
plants surrounding Greenville will 
have meetings within the next few 
days. These are: F. W. Poe Manu- 
facturing Company, Brandon, Poin- 
sett, Southern Worsted and Wood- 
side. 

Textile plants which have declar- 
ed already are: 

Virginia Manufacturing Company, 
at Fork Shoals, will pay 3% per cent 
on $100,000 common stock or $3.500. 

American Spinning Company wiil 
pay 5 per cent on $525,000 common 
stock or $26,250. 

Victor-Monaghan Company paid, « 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 


$1,000,000 preferred stock or $1/,- 
500: and a 2 per cent dividend oa 
$4,900,000 common stock totaling 


$99,000. 

Dunean Mills will pay 1% per cent 
on $1,000,000 of preferred stock or 
#17 500. 

Mills Mill will pay a 5 per ceni 
dividend on ils common stock, lo- 
taling $13,235. Dividend on prefer- 
:ed stock is paid by this mill at an- 
other date. 

Union Bleaching and Finishing 
Company will pay dividends total- 
ing $40,000 on its common and pre- 
ferred stock. 


Southern Committee 
Named 


James P. Gossett, acting president 


of the American Cotton Manufuac- 
turers Association on Wednesday 
named the committee that wil! 


handle the stablization plans recent- 
ly gotten under way by the associa- 
tion. 

Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, 
president of the Cramerton Mills, 
Inc., Cramerton, is chairman of the 
Southern committee, which includes 
H. R- Fitzgerald, of Danville, Va.; 
John A. Law, of Spartanburg, 
B. E. Greer, of Greenville, 8. C.; 
and W. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga. 

The New England committee in- 
cludes former Senator Henry F. Lip- 


For Sale. 
100 24" x 544%” Section Beams. 
100 27” x 54%” Section Beams. 
300 26" x 54%” Section Beams. 


150 9” new barrels 54%” length. 

2000 4 x 6 metal bound spools, 
good shape. 

2000 4x5 wood head _ spools, 


good shape. 
‘34 tight and loose spinning frame 
pulleys, 13% x 3. 
1 40” C. & M. brusher, calender 
and folder. 
Charlotte Textile Machinery Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years euperenas solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYONOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 
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pitt, Andrew C. Pierce, Jr. Robert 
Amory, Edwin Farnham and Ward 
thoron. The two committees will 
confer in New York at an early daie. 

The initial conference in New 
York is expected to be followed by 
a number of similar conferences 
within the next few weeks. 

When a satisfactory plan is work- 
ed out it will be submitted to the 
industry as a whole as represented 
by the American and National as- 
sociations for approval. 


Stephenson Sees Better 
Times Ahead for Textiles 


Better times are ahead for the 
textile industry of this section, ac- 
cording to the opinion expressed by 
Harry R. Stephenson, head of the 
Southern Bleachery, located near 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. Stephenson 
has just returned from New York 
where he talked with a number of 
mill and commission men regard- 
ing the outlook in the textile world. 


“T sincerely believe better times 
are ahead of us,’ Mr. Stephenson 
snid. “We have been having more 
inquiries during the past few days 
and that is a very favorable sign. 
Certain other signs, too, indicate 
that the worst of the period of de- 
pression not only has been reached 
but is now in the past. Others with 
whom I talked expressed the same 
opinion.” 


Bleacheries Busy. 

Despite the fact that many mills 
over this section have partially cur- 
failed their operations for the past 
few months, both bleaching and fin- 
ishing plants in this section have 
continued to operate on full time. 
The Southern Bleachery, of which 
Mr. Stephenson is the active heaa, 
is running right up to capacity, 
turning oul approximately 1, 000,000 
of finished goods each week. The 
Union Bleachery and Finishing 
Company on the Buncombe road has 
a weekly capacity of 2,000,000 yards 
and has consistentiy been turning 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned for Cotton and Duck 
Looms | 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 
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out upwards of 1,800,000 yards each 
week. Several hundred employes 
are kept busy in each plant, apply- 
ing the final touches of colton goods 
made in all parts of Dixieland. 

Mr. Stephenson's statement thal 
better times are ahead leads to the 
hope that the majority of mulls 
which curtailed some time ago will 
soon be able to return to their full- 
lime schedule. At present, many of 
the plants which have partially cur- 
tailed operations are still running al 
nights, in the effort to provide em- 
ployment for all of their employes. 

Gireenville Daily News. 


Young Swiss Studying Cotton Mills. 

Kkdmond Bebie, a young man from 
Turgi, Switzerland, is spending some 
Lime in Gastonia, studying the col- 
ton mill business. He is at the 
Myrtie Mills in West Gastonia under 
the tutorship of B. E. Jordan, super- 
intendent at the plant. 

He has been in the United States 
‘or about 12 months. His father 
is a leading textile executive of bis 
country. After having located in 
Texas for several months, Mr. Bebie 
went to Gastonia at the suggestion 
of the Saco-Lowell shops. 

Mr. Bebie English with 
comparative considering the 
short time he has had to master it. 
He speaks French, German and 
Italian with ease and possess a good 
knowledge of Spanish. 


speaks 


Passe, 


Ten Cotton Executives Will Make 
Study of the Industry. 


Boston, Mass—The personnel of a 
committee of 10 cotton manufactur- 
ing executives to study the textile 
situation and recommend a plan of 
co-operative action to lift the in- 
dustry from its present depression 
was announced recently by the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
lacturers., 

The members of the committee 
include Andrew G. Pierce, president 
of the American Woolen Company ; 
Stuart W. Cramer, Cramerton.. N. 
U.; H. R: Fitzgerald, Danville, Va.: 
B. E. Geer, Greenville. S. C.: John 
A. Law, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: W. J. 
Vereen, Moultrie, Ga. 
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THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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New York City 
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SIZING SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 
for all Textile Purposes 


Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 
Many years practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Labora — are at = disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


n McRae, Concord, N. C. 
JACK WILKINS, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
South Carolina Representative. 


P. D. JOHNSON, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi Representative. 
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What Some New England 
Mills Need 


Boston News Bureau) 

Attention is again focussed on the 
New England textile situation by the 
decision of Lawrence Manufactur- 
ing Company and Corless Textile 
Mills to liquidate. In these cases 
it was not lack of money or 
of credit with which to carry on the 
business that forced suspension of 
manufacturing operations. The man- 
agement confesses inability to com- 
pete at a profit. It alleges Southern 
competition as the cause for pre- 
vailing conditions. Are there also 
some other factors which enter the 
larger New England mill situation? 

We have in mind another New 
England mill which, although it had 
practically no credit three or four 
vears ago, under modern methods of 
doing business and guided by a skii- 
ful executive showed last year a 
20 per cent on its common stock, 


after allowing 7 per cent for pre- 


ferred dividends. This mill did a 
business of about ten millions of 
dollars in 1925, as compared to six 
millions before the executive refer- 
red to assumed charge of the cor- 
poration, 


What New England industry. ap- 
pears to need most is to “wake up.” 
--to use trained brains and execu- 
lives and employ modern methods 
of doing business, whether it has to 
do with textiles, shoes or any other 
line of manufacturing. New Eng- 
land’s resources are of little use 
without knowledge of how best to 
exploit them. If New England fuils 
in textiles, it wil! not be entirely for 
lack of resources, but in part at least 
because old-fashioned executives 
are too slow in learning new ways 
of exploiting their inheritance. Mas- 
sachusetts should learn, for ex- 
ample, that it is more profitable to 
aim ata big turnover at low prices 
than to try for too high prices. 


Another fundamental cause of the 
decline in profits in the New Eng- 


land textile mills, says one mill 
authority, is the traditional wage 
policy of old-fashioned manufactur- 
ers, who have persistently opposed 
the payment of employees in all de- 
partments of their organization ac- 
coording to the results they accomp- 
lished. This persistent policy causes 
the wage-ecarner and minor execu- 
Live to concentrate his attention on 
securing a standard rate of pay for 
his class rather than on the pros- 
perity of the mill or on te hope of 


vising to a higher position. 


Then agdin, there is the tendency 
on the pari of some mill executives 
to discriminate in favor of relatives 
or personal friends, who oftentimes 
are not best suited for the positions 
to which they are appointed. This 
tends to jeopardize effective work 
in a mill's organization and even 
tends to an increasing inefficiency 
since oftentimes the executive head 
himself fears to discharge such em- 
ployees for fear of losing his own 
executive be held responsible for 


executive he held responsible for 
his own department he would have 
an added incentive, and this, too, 
would apply to the chief executive 
and make him secure the best avail- 
able men for the responsible posi- 
tions. 


In the Fall River favoritism in the 
appointment of members of the mill 
staff and towards members of the 
family in the purchase of mill sup- 
plies has been alleged for years, and 
in the minds of many is in no smal! 
degree responsible for the poor com- 
parative showings made by many 
Fall River mill corporations. In re- 
cent years several textile corpora- 
tions in Fall River have gone into 
receivers’ hands, and several units 
have not been able to operate for 
several years; and there, as else- 
where, in New England, many well- 
posted people in the textile industry 
believe that the next year or s0, 
more directorates may throw up 


their hands and vote to liquidate the 
business. 
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Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
cociation of Georgia 


The twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia opened last 
Friday night in the assembly room 
of the Hotel Biltmore, in Atlanta, 
with President George 8S. Harris, of 
the Exposition Cotton Mills, of At- 
lanta, presiding. 

The meeting was an informal 
round-table discussion of matters 
of importance to the manufacturers. 
These discussions embraced the op- 
eration of the Child Labor Law of 
1925 in Georgia, with F. E. Land, 
superintendent of education of 
Georgia, and Paul McKenney, vice- 
president of the Swift Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Columbus, Ga., 
handling this subject following rec- 
ommendations for amendments by 
Hatton Lovejoy. A discussion on 
“Safety in Our Mills” was led by 
Sharpe Jones, secretary of the in- 
dustrial commission of Georgia, H. 
P. Meikleham, agent, Massachusetts 
Mills, in Georgia, and Miss Mary 
Dickerson, secretary of the Tuber- 
culosis Association of Atlanta. 

W. M. MeLaurine, secretary of the 
association, discussed the compen- 
sation insurance and its present 
condition in Georgia. 

The cotton textile institute, which 
was proposed by the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of Georgia in 
1925 as a means of standardizing the 
industry, was urged as a means of 
ending “destructive competition” in 
the cotton manufacturing business, 
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by George S. Harris, president of 
the association, in his address Tues- 
day morning at the Druid Hills Golf 
Club. Approximately 150 leading 
textile manufacturers and operators 
from all over the State were in at- 
Lendance. 


Other prominent speakers Tues- 
day morning were Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule, president of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, who spoke 
on the necessity of improving the 
staple and grade of cotton in Geor- 
gia: W. J. Vereen, of Moultrie, 
chairman of the national committee 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who discussed 
the work of the national committee 
in trying to solve the textile prob- 
lems; and H. R. Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent of the Riverside and Dan River 
Mills, of Danville, Va.. who spoke 
on “What It Takes to Put the Plan 
Over.” The annual reports of the 
association officers were read, and 
the nominating and resolutions 
committee were appointed. 

Sharpe Jones, secretary of the in- 
dustrial commission of Georgia, 
who addressed the conference on 
“Safety in Our Mills,” said that the 
mills could obtain a reduction in ac- 
cident insurance rates if they pro- 
vided safety rules and saw that such 
rules were enforced. 


Following the convention lunch- 
eon Tuesday noon at the Druid Hills 
Club, a golf tournament was held 
during the afternoon under the di- 
rection of L. W. Roberts, chairman 
of the golf committee: T. W. Tift 
and W. G. Broadfoot. 


The annual banquet Tuesday 
evening at 8:30 o'clock, at the Druid 
Hills Club, the report of the conven- 
tion committees and an elaborate 
entertainment program brought the 
convention to a close. 

The entertainment committee was 
composed of J. J. Scott, Norman El- 
sas, George 3S. Harris, Lee M. Jor- 
dan, A. W. Stuves, H. E. Glenn, T. 
W. Tift, Vaughan Saxon and W. M. 
McLaurine. Ladies’ committee fol- 
lows: Mrs. George 8S. Harris, Mrs. 
Lee M. Jordan, Mrs. William G. 
Broadfoot, Mrs. Norman Elsas, Mrs. 
KE. Chapnell, Mrs. L. L. Shivers, Mrs. 
W. M. McLaurine, mrs. L. W. Rob- 
erts and Mrs. W. T. Tift. 


South Carolina Association 
Meeting 


Asheville, N. C.—J. C. 
Spartanburg, 5S. C., was 
president, and Allen J. 
Greenville, S. ., 


Evins, of 
re-elected 
Graham of 
vice-president of 


the South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association which met 


at Grove Park Inn, Saturday. 

The association was addressed by 
Rion McKissick, of Greenville, 8. C., 
in a comprehensive talk on “Cotton 


and the Cotton Industry in the 
South.” He set forth in some detail 
the history of the industry, the 


struggle it has had for a half cen- 
tury, and the steps that have been 


taken in the last ten years to im- 
prove the industry and put it on a 
sound and rational basis. 
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The meeting was executive in 
character and little information was 
available regarding the several ses- 
sions. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
“co-operation.” The prime purpose 
of the assemblage was to effect such 
mutual understandings and agree- 
ments as would promote the com- 
mon good, and promote the welfare 
of the inaustry as a whole. 

About 110 delegates in all assembl- 
ed for the business session Saturday 
morning at which reports of officers 
were made, and several committees 
made statements on special subjects 
which they had studied. After the 
dispatch of routine business, and the 
election of officers, the conference 
devoted the balance of the day to 
studying problems of a technical na- 
ture bearing upon the cotton manu- 
facturing business. 

Several social functions 
ning Friday evening had 
ranged for the conference. 


begin- 
been ar- 


Mebane Estate Put at More Than 
$3,000,000. 


Spray, N. C.—<An estate estimated 
to be worth from 83,000,000 to §$5,- 
000,000 was left by B. Frank Mebane, 
of this city, who died in New York 
recently. The wiil wiil not be open- 
ed until the arrival of his widow 
from England. 

The estate consists chiefly of col- 


ton mill stocks, farming and cil 
property and $800,000 in Liberty 
bonds. 
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CAUSES OF BAD SPINNING 


(Continued from Page 24) 


4th. Irregular Spindle Speed. Any thing that will retard or prevent each 
spindle going at its proper speed, (such as slack bands, bands too large or 
loo small not fitting the whorls properly, bands loading too much, waste 
accumulated under spindle whorls, worn spindles or bolster, boister steps 
not properly adjusted, bad bobbins, poor oiling, etc.) will cause bad spin- 
ning. 

oth. Travelers. A traveler that is too light will cause bad spinning by 
winding the yarn on the bobbin too slack. 

A traveler that is too heavy will cause bad spinning through the exces- 
sive traveler pull or strain on the yarn, and may sometimes cause thin 
places by drawing out the roving at the point where it is delivered by 
the rolls. Travelers loading, badly worn, or travelers that do not fit the 
rings properly will cause about the same bad results as travelers that are 
too heavy. 
6th. Guide Wires. Guide wires that have been in use until the thread cuts 
a groove in the wire at the point where the thread passes over it, will cause 
bad spinning, by small lumps or heavy places in the varn hanging in these 
grooves and breaking the thread. Keep guide wires properly adjusted. 
7th. Excessive Spindle Speed. Too high spindle speed will cause undue 
wear on the rings and travelers, vibration of bobbins, breaking of bands, 
and excessive breaking of the yarn in spinning. The spindle speed mus: 
be regulated by the number of the yarn, the size of ring, length of traverse, 
and the quality or grade of cotton being used. 

Sth. Improper twist in the yarn. Bad spinning is often caused by loo much 
or too little twist in the yarn. The twist like the spindle speed must be 
governed by the number of the yarn, the size of the ring, the length of 
traverse and the cotton being used, as well as the purpose for which the 
varn is to be used. It is always bad practice to try to overcome excessive 
spindle speed by putting excessive twist in the yarn. 

9th. . The roving traverse- The roving traverse being too short, moving 
ioo slow, or standing on the change, trumpet not properly set, allowing 
some of the roving to run too close to the end of the boss on some of the 
rolis, will cause bad spinning. 

10th. Bad Bobbins. Bobbins that are worn and rough around the top 
catching and breaking the thread, bobbins split at the bottom so that they 
do not grip the spindle properly, bobbins that vibrate or work up on the 
spindle because out of balance or bad fitting, bobbins that are too small 
in proportion to the size of the ring, length of traverse, etc., causing undue 
strain on the varn, on warp wind when winding on the small bobbin just 
after the frame has been doffed, or as the traverse reaches the top of the 
bobbins on filling wind. 

1ith. Cleaning and Oiling,. Bad spinning may result from lack of proper 
cleaning and oiling. Creels, rolis, roll stands, separators, spindles, clearers, 
travelers and other parts of the spinning frame must be sufficiently 
cleaned, the rolls, spindles, and other moving parts properly oiled, to pre- 
vent bad spinning. 

Each room should have its own schedule of cleaning and oiling, accord- 
ing to the needs of that room, and such schedule should be posted in one 
or more places in the room, so that those doing the cleaning and oiling, as 
well as the foreman in charge of this work will be reminded to have all 
cleaning and oiling done at the proper time. 
12th. Bad doffing and end piecing. As bad doffing and end piecing is 
usually classed as bad spinning we will mention these here. 

The doffing should be arranged to keep the doffer out of the spmners 
way as much as possible, also to prevent too many of the same spinners 
frames being doffed at one time. 

In piecing up the broken ends after doffing, the thread should not be 
started on the bobbins tangled, or double, or otherwise in bad shape so tha: 
ii will not run off straight, and clean al the next process. A good way to 
start the thread when piecing up on fillmge wind frames, is to lifi the 
hobbin, place the thread once around the naked spindle, then put the bobbin 
back in place, thus starting the thread on the bobbins in the same way as 
when the ends are not broken in doffing. 

There are other things that will cause bad spinning such as poor venti- 
lation, lack of humidity, poor heatmg in cold weather, etc. If the room 
gets too hot or too cold, too wet or too dry, bad spinning is always the 
result. 

“Twist.” 


minimum basis selling prices for 
counts of American yarns and un- 


English Spinners Adopt 


Price Fixing Arrangement 


London, Eng.—The Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Association 
has cireularized its members on the 
basic price scheme with ballot 
forms for the American section fol- 
lowing the undertaking asked for: 
“provided that a practically unani- 
mous majority of firms affected is 
agreeable, we hereby pledge our- 
selves to observe the Federation's 


dertake not to sell our production 
at less than the price issued from 
lime to time by the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion.” 


The committee does not expect to 
be able to establish even bare cost 
prices at first, although they fee! 
confident success will be achieved if 
Federation members show the re- 
quisite determination. 
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New Textile Fibres 


With the dawn of the mechanical 
era began the development of an in- 
terest in the possibilities of fibres 
other than cotton, wool, silk, flax 
and hemp. And although there have 
been counted some 1,500 plants from 
which fibrous substance may be de- 
rived onty about fifteen fibres have 
attained sufficient commercial m- 


portance to warrant their classifi- 
cation under the United States 
tariff. Many altempts have been 


made to adda to the list. A preten- 
Hous one was when “pila” was Lrans- 
planted from Central America to the 
East Indies a few years ago and giv- 
en the comed name “arghan” under 
the pretense that it was a wonderful 
new discovery, though it has been 
used by the natives of Central and 
South America from time inymemor- 
ial. A company was floated in Eng- 
land to grow and manufacture the 
fibre as a superior substitute for 
cotton but the attempt turned out a 
disasirous failure, not beeause the 
fibre did not lend itself to commer- 
cial uses but from the financial and 
manufacturing ineptitude of the 
promoters. 


Ramie (China grass) is another 
vegetable fibre which has been ex- 
perimented with for many years. 
Millions have been spent in attempts 
lo bring machinery to perfection 
which would decorticate ramie at a 
low cost, comparable with that of 
hand labor in China, fram which 
source present supplies come. Fur- 
ther huge sums have gone in ef- 
forts to improve, hasten and cheap- 
en the degumming operation. 


The chief interest of the textile 
trade always centres in new fibres 
which approximate those of cotton 
and wool in length, Obviously so, 
for when too long they cannot be 
manipulated by existing machinery. 
This very cogent circumstance has 
led an Italian firm of syntheétie fila- 
ment makers to experiment along 
this path. The result so far is two 
new fibres, “Chatilaine” and “Seris.” 


‘“Chatilaine” resembles natural 
wool and ean be made in lengths 
varied to eonform to spinners’ rec- 
quirements. Mixed with wool in 
proper proportions it lends itself to 
ihe production of washable, un- 
shrinkable fabrics which do not ir- 
ritate the skin. “Seris” has a sur- 
face which imparts a high frictional! 
1esistance to slipping, thus making 
ii bind well in spinning. It can be 
made of a fineness to rival real silk 
and is proving suitable, when mixed 
with sehappe, for -fabrics as far 
apart as knitted goods, plushes and 
carpets. It can also be effeciively 
spun with cotton. Both these new 
fibres are the outcome of laboratory 
experiments extending over a long 
period followed by research made m 
collaboration with cloth manufac- 
furers. 


In Russia is found a new textile 
fibre. “Kendyr” is offered as the most 
promising of those being tested. It 
is Obtained from a plant which 
grows wild on the banks of the 
rivers of ‘Turkestan, the lower 
reaches of the Dneiper and on the 
banks of the Volga near Kazan. A«- 
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cording to an official report on new 
fibres for the textile industry, the 
strength of the “Kendyr” fibre, after 


suitable preparation, is sixteen times: 


that ef Turkestan cotton and fou: 


‘imes that of Egyptian cotton. 

It is further stated that “all kinds 
of fabrics could be woven from 
‘Kendyr’—cambrics, voiles, muslins, 
satins, salinetles, ete., and that ex- 
periments m weaving yarns spun 
from the fibre are shortly to be un- 
dertaken.” 


We may observe in this connection 
that new fibres are invariably re- 
ceived by the trade with skepticism. 
Jute was scouted fifty or so years 
ago although it has been used in 
India for centuries,and has now be- 
come, with the exception of cotton, 
the most extensively used of all 


the vegetable fibres. There is als« 
rayon, the synthetic fibre marve! 
which. when first offered, wus 


spurned; laughed at, im fact, by 
many textile men. These wiseacres 
of yesterday frankly regardea the 
regenerated cellulose filament as a 
mere laboratory curiosity which 
conld never come into general use. 
It has answered the early skepiics 
by taking the precedence of silk in 
weight of output, a circumstance 
which inclines to the reception witn 
an open mind of other candidates 
for the recognition as serviceable 
textile fibres.-—New York Commer- 
cial. 


New Cotton Reports. 


Word now comes from Washing- 
ton to the effect that certain moili- 
fications, or to speak more accurate 
certain addenda are to be attached 
to the Government cotton crop re- 
ports. In addition to making an es- 
timate of production based upon 
current conditions, the Department 
of Agriculture is to estimate pro- 
duction (1),. assuming weather and 
other conditions during the remaind- 
er of the season approximates cer- 
iain standards that may for conven- 
ence be termed A, and (2) assum- 
ing such later conditions approxi- 
mate another standard which for 
convenience may be termed B. It is 
impossible that these “improve- 
ments” mnay in some degree empha- 
size the uncertainty of the regular 
forecast, and thus in a measure !es- 
sen the harm done by such forecast. 


It is extremely doubtful if there 
is any way to make a Government! 
forecast of crop production really 
useful on net balance. Just as ques- 
tionable is it thal a means can be 
found to make them harmless, ex- 
cepl, of course, to discontinue them. 
Some time perhaps we, as a people, 
shall wake to the fact that the De- 
partment of Agricullure, along with 
all other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, ought to go once and for 
all out of the business of forecasting 
economic events, whether they con- 
cern production of cotton, 
shoes, or shaving cream. Meantime 
those in the community who are 
directly injured by the forecasting 
systems now in operation probably 
may as well make up their minds to 
suffer such losses for a good while 
io come. —Journal of Commerce. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. 


blank and send it to us. 


Please fill in 


Name of Mill 


own 


Hecent changes 


the enclosed 


Superintendent 
_.. _ Carder 


._.. Spinner 
Weaver 
... Dyer 


Master Mechanic 


MERROWING 


FOR 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford. tonn 


Established 1896 


Incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. ©, ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


Morland Size, Inc. 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Ss. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


: 
19235 | 
Spinning Spindles Looms 
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PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
18 WEST FOUKTH ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Index Io Advertisers 


THE NEW EDITION 
of 
D. A. TOMPKINS’ 


Cotton Mill Processes 
and Calculations 


ls Now Ready 


“Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations” is an ele- 
mentary text book for the use of textile schools and 
for home study, and has long been recognized as a 
standard text book covering the manufacture of 
cotton. 


This third edition has been completely revised and 
brought up to date, is illustrated throughout, and is 
handsomely bound in cloth. 


Your order will receive prompt attention. 
Price $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Where a — appears opposite a 


name it 


appears in this issue. 


Akron Belting Co. . 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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Aluminum Company of America — 


American Bobbin Co. 

American Cellulose & Chemical! 
Co., Ltd. 

American Moistening Co. 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Atianta Mrush Co. 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 


—B— 
Bahnson Co. 
Pancroft, Jos. & Sons Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Plackiner Rotary Pump Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company 
Bond, Chas. Co. 
bosson & Lane 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co. 
Broadway Central Hotel 
Brown, David Co. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Caltin & Co. 
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(hariotte Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
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Draper, § 
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Dronsfield Bros. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., I 
Duplan Silk Corp. kr. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co. 
Benjamin Co. 
Eaton, Paul B. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc: 
Economy Baler Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Entwistle, T. C. Co, 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Farish Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. . 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Fort Dearborn Fuel Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Franklin Process Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. ws 
Hart Products Corp. 
H. & B. American Mac hine Co. 
Herald Square Hotel 
Hollingsworth, J. D. 
Hopedale Co. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. .. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
International Salt Co., Inc. 
& Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Kenilworth Inn 
Klipstein, A. & Co. 
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Lane, W. T. & Bros. 51 
Langley, W. H. & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 44 
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[Aberty Mutual Insurance Co. 43 
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Mauney Steel Co. 45 
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Parker, Walter L. Co. — 
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Penick & Ford, Ltd. - 
Pennsylvania Hotel — 
Philadelphia Belting Co 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain ©o. 32 
teeves Brothers. Inc. 44 
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Seaboard Ky. 36 
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Seydel Chemical Co. 46 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
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Sonoco Products —- 
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Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


Bristol, R. I. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
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Textile Alumni Honor 
Nelson 


Raleigh, N. C.—During commence- 
ment week the Textile Alumni of 
North Carolina State College were 
hosts at a banquet in honor of Dean 
Thomas Nelson of the Textile School 
who has just completed a quarter 
century of service to the coilege- 

Speeches were made by T. UC. 
Pegram, superintendent, Leak Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rockingham, 
N. G.. J. EK. MeDougal, cashier, Mor- 
ris Plan Bank, Raleigh, N. CU. and 
L. R. Giibert, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the South- 
ern Textile Association and (for 
twelve years superintendent of 
Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. Gilbert, one of the outstanding 
textile men of the South, presented 
Dean Neison a handsome chest of 
silver which bore the following in- 
scription “To Dean Thomas Nelson 
by the Textile Alumni in apprecia- 
tion of his service to North Carolina 
State College 1901—1926.” 


In presenting the gift Mr. Gilbert 
said: “There is a Biblical quotation 
that has come down to us through 
the years, ‘Whatsoever ye sow that 
shail ye also reap. He whom we 
are here to honor tonight has sown 
the seed of wisdom in the minds of 
hundreds of young men for twenty- 
five years and this seed has brought 
forth good fruit- I doubt if the in- 
fluence of any one man during the 
last twenty-five years has meant and 
is meaning as much to the textile in- 
dustry of the South as has his teach- 
ing. ‘Today the demand is for fancy 
weavers and designers. And the 
South is awakening to the fact that 
Professor Nelson has been training 
just this type of man for a quarter 
of a century, and that it need not 
look further in its search for com- 
petent men who are thoroughly 
trained to handle any fabric from 
osnabures to the finest and fanciest 
cloths so much in demand by that 
adorable, elegantly dressed, God 
favored specimen of humanity 
known as the modern flapper. 


“Fellow Alummi, as we sal here 
tonight I looked back in retrospect 
into the years that I have known our 
friend and asked myself the ques- 
tion, Why are we honoring him by 
coming from ali parts of the coun- 
try tonight? And the answer it, we 
love him because of his unswerving 
loyaity to his friends and his pro- 
fession. No man has worked harder 
than he, no man ‘has looked out for 
his boys while in college or after 
they have gone with greater care 
than he, that is the reason we love 
him. We respect him because we 
are now and have been for years 
assured that as a weaver and de- 
signer he is a master craftsman un- 
surpassed by any other that we have 
known. 


It is a source of sincere gratifica- 
lion that we find our friend after 
twenty-five years of sustained de- 
volion to the youth of, may I say, 
the world, just nearing the summit 
of his fame and the zenith of his 
usefullness, as we, his boys, gather 
here to pay extraordinary honors to 
his fine sincerity of purpose and that 
magnificent talent and knowledge of 
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his subject that has been the wonder 
and admiration of everybody who 
has come under his influence. 


“Professor Nelson, this gift direct 
from the hearts of the young men 
with whom you have toiled for a 
score and more years is but a just 
merited tribute to your genius, your 
talent and your intellect, and in a 
small way bespeaks to you, sir, the 
love of a body of men that are as 
strong as the textile industry of the 
South itself, and pledges to you 
(heir continued support and approv- 
al and carries with it the wish of 
every one of us, that as you reach 
the full noontide splendor of life 
your usefulness will imcrease, and 
that the years as they pass will sii 
as lightly on your shoulders as a 
summer's breeze. And thal your star 
may continue to grow brighter till 
State College may be to the mill 
owner of the South what mecca is 
to the Arab, and that like the Arab, 
he may feel impelled to make a 
yearly pilgrimate to Raleigh to sit 
at the feet of him who stands pre- 
eminent in his profession.” 


At the commencement exercises 
North Carolina State College con- 
ferred upon Dean Nelson the De- 
gree of Doctor of Science. In award- 
ing this degree, President Brooks 
said: 

“Dean Nelson, you are now com- 
pleting your twenty-fifth year as 
instructor, professer, head of the 
ing and Dean of the Textile School 
Department of Textile Manufactur- 
of this institution. Your training in 
the Preston Textile School, England, 
your native country, the testimony 
of your teachers of cotton manufac- 
turing in Harris Institute, and of 
weaving and designing of the City 
and Guilds Institute, London, and 
vour special training in the Lowell 
Textile School commended you to 
thie authorities of this institution in 
i901, just twenty-five years ago. 


By the exercise of rare judgement 
on your part, and through your zeal 
and wise efforts, the little Depart- 
ment of textile manufacturing has 
srown Into the largest textile schvc! 
of the South and one of the largest 
schools of imstruction in cotton 
manufacturing in America. 


Through your services as Com- 
mercial agent for the United States 
Department of Commerce, as agent 
for the Tariff Board, as special ex- 
perl for -the United States Tariff 
Commission, as special agent for the 
Bureau of markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
you have made a distinct contribu- 
tion to your adopted country. 


“Through your long career as a 
successful teacher of young men, 
through frequent contributions to 
the public press, and especially to 
the technical journals, and through 
vour books on textile manufactur- 
ing, which take high rank among 
the leading textile books on this 
subject, you have been a distinct 
factor in enlarging the textile busi- 
ness, especially of the Southern 
States.” 


Therefore, on the recommenda- 
tion of the faculty, and with the ap- 
proval on the Board of Trustees, this 
institution confers on vour the Hon- 
orary Degree of Doctor of Science. 


Leather Belting For Spinning Frames 


to be economical 


MUST BE 


Extremely flexible, without sacrificing that firmness which lets it 
stand the rub of the shifter fork. 

Tough and Elastic, without being spongy or “stretchy.”’ 

And, perhaps above all else, must have a surface which will elimi- 


nate excessive slippage and be unaffected by either moisture or 
lubricating oil. 


AKRON 
“SPIN-TWIST”’ 
BRAND 


possesses all these desirable qualities, yet sells at a price no higher 
than you are asked to pay for many hard-finished, “stretchy,” 
slipping belts. 


It is not an experiment, as many progressive Mills have bought 
it during the past five years, and find it just what we claim for 
“The Most Economical Leather Belting for 
High Speed Drives, Over Small Pulleys” 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 
AKRON, OHIO 


Incorporated 1885 


Birmingham, Ala. 
M. H. WHATLEY 
1600 10th Ave. 


Greenville. 8. C. 
L. L. HASKINS 
P. 0. Box 241 


Capacities from 
3 G. P. M. to 600 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


fit your require- 
ments. 


District Offices 


284 Peachtree 8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. 1505 Commerce Bidg., 711 Ferguson Blidg.., 
709 Title —% Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, d. 1320 Starks Bldg., 1516 Pine St.. 


428 Old South Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 

52 W. Chippewa 8&t., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

408 Bo. Dearborn 8&t., 
Chicago, Tl. 

1847 Book Bldg.., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Loutsville, Ky. St. Louls, Mo. 

429 Broadway, 693 Mission St.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Calif. 
1103 Piymouth Stearns-Rogers Manu- 
Minneapolis, Minn. facturing Company, 
806 Wells Fargo Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 
New Orleans, La. Canadian Branch: 
71 Murray &St.., London Concrete Ma- 


408 Austin St., New York, N. Y. chinery Com 
Houston, Texas 904 Real Hstate Trust London. 
4015 Rookwood, 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS (FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


ANNOUNCES 


VERY LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 


TO 


FLORIDA POINTS 
ALSO TO SAVANNAH, GA. 
THURSDAY, JULY IST, 1926 


Tickets on sale for all trains Thursday, July Ist. 

Tickets to Jacksonville, Ocala, Jacksonville Beach, Daytona, St. 
Augustine, Fla., and Savannah, Ga., will be limited to July 8th, to 
Key West, July 15th, and to Havana, Cuba, July 19th. Tickets 
issued to other destinations will be limited to July 12th, 1926. 
(Passengers must reach original starting point by midnight of dates 
shown. ) 

ROUND TRIP FARES FROM CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TO— TO— 

West Palm Beach, Fla..$24.50 Savannah, Ga. $12.50 
Miami, Fila. 25.50 Jacksonville, Fla. 15.50 
Auburndale, Fla. 22.50 Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 16.00 
Bradenton, Fla. 22.50 St. Augustine, Fla 17.00 
Orlando, Fla. 22.50 Ocala, Fla. 18.25 
Sarasota, Fla. 22.50 Daytona, Fla. 18.25 
Tampa, Fla. 22.50 Avon Park, Fila. 22.50 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 22.50 Sebring, Fla. 22.50 
Key West, Fla. 32.75 Havana, Cuba 50.25 


Children five years of age and under twelve half fare. 
For rates from and to other points consult Ticket Agents. 
Stop-overs will be allowed within final limit at any point in 
Florida, south of Jacksonville, on either going or return trip. 
Make your reservation early. 
E. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. P atent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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Silk Worm Experiment in 
North Carolina 


(Continued from Page 12) 


cull to get along with in a profes- 
sional way than a few litters of 
pigs, or a flock of Plymouth Rock 
chickens, or a herd of goats. They 
appeared to be contented and tract- 
able. 

Perhaps it is because China has 
had a monopoly on them for 4591 
years that they appear to be casual- 
ly mysterious. Things that come 
from China are forsooth mysteri- 
ous, and naturally silk must have 
some mystery about it. They some- 
how don’t seem to belong to this 
country, and Roseboro still gapes at 
them whenever they get a chance 
at them. 

They look for some occult phe- 
nomenon, and after all there isn’t a 
thing to see save three million 
worms concerned principally in a 
contest that has for its object the 
determination of the champion leaf- 
eater of the lot. They are not noisy 
about it. They just set to and eat 
as fast as a half dozen women and 
girls can shred the mulberry leaves 
and pile them where they can get 
them. 

Contirmed fisherman would nv 
doubt have an urge to reach for a 
hook alt the bare sight of so many 
worms lying easy to hand. They 
might make excellent fish worms, 
but apparently they make better 
silk, if left there with their endless 
ealing of mulberry leaves, Apparent- 
iy they never take time off for sleep. 
They just eat and eat and grow and 
grow. 

Aside from the production of 
silk, the life of a silk worm seems 
a useless, purposeless sort of thing. 
The goal of all worms is mothhood, 
but after it is attained they do noth- 
ing about it but lie around for three 
or four days, lay a prodigious quan- 
lity of eggs, and then die- They die 
as soon as this function is eneom- 
passed, the male not even waiting 
to see his children born. He dies as 
soon as his fatherly offices are per- 
formed. 

So also with the mother moth. 
When she has laid her last egg she 
folds her wings calmly and dies, 
leaving her eggs to the world to be 
faken care of. She has nothing 
more to do, and probably it is better 
that she die than to drag out an 
aimless and quile unnecessary ex- 
istence. It does seem a trifle cruel, 
though, to think that she never gets 
to associate with her offspring, and 
enjoy their company. 

When the eggs are laid they are 
taken carefully and stored in a cool 
place. The temperature must be 
kept below 50 degrees or else the 
eggs will begin to hatch out, There 
is no further use of them until next 
vear, and they are held in the dor- 
mant state until mulberry leaves 
have attained their full growth next 
vear. Then they are hatched and 
set to eating the leaves again, and 
the 40-day eyele of their life is be- 
gun again. 

These infinitesimal eggs produce 
infinitesmial worms. Three mil- 
lion of them can be spread on a piece 
of paper the size of this page. A 
few mulberry leaves, and they begin 
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to grow, and within five days they 
have to be put into larger quarters. 
They are spread out again on a wid- 
er screen and given more leaves. 
The young worm is scarcely visible 
to unassisted eye, bul by the tine 
he has eaten a few batches of leaves, 
al about the end of the 28 day, he is 
three inches long and bigger around 
than a pencil. 

His sides are almost opaque, and 
through the walls of his body can 
be seen the silk he is beginning to 
store up against the day when he 
will begin to spin his cocoon. He 
rests for three days after he has al- 
lained his full growth, and then he 
begins the cocoon. The spinning 
lakes him three days more, and then 
he rests again. Within the cocoon 
he is hermetically sealed and he 
setties for a brief period. 

At the end of this period he dis- 
charges a tiny drop of oxygen that 
nature has thoughtfully placed in 
his beak, and the hard walls of the 
cocoon begin to dissolve at one end. 
Presently he emerges from the co- 
coon, with his wings stiff and use- 
less.. A few hours more of waiting, 
and he comes imto life. He looks 
around for a likely lady moth, and 
pays court to her. They form an 
alliance, and presently he is dead. 
Twelve hours more and she begins 
io lay her eggs and then she is dead. 

The old books describe minutely 
the process of killing the moths be- 
fore they cut through the chrysalis. 
Mr. Payne declared that this prac- 
tice is archaic, and that new ma- 
chinery available in this country, 
and to be used in the Roseboro un- 
dertaking, eliminates the necessity 
of killing the worm before be does 
any damage. These processes are 
rather too technical to warrant dés- 
cription here, but the projectors of 
the new industry declare it is be- 
vond the experimental ‘stage. 

Is it going to work? ‘Time and 
the experience of these three men 
who have launched the industry in 
Sampson county must tell that 
story. Profound skepticism attend- 
ed the launching of the business, 
and still obtains in many quarters of 
the community. They are watching 
i. closely. Perhaps a little too close- 
ly for the convenience of those who 
have to fed the worms. They get 
in the way. 

Now there is less skepticism and 
one hears of other people there- 
abouts who have trees, or who have 
a place where they could plant 
them. Such possibilities of profits 
as silk at a dollar and a quarter a 
pound, and with worms to do the 
burden of the heavy work, cannot 
but have their appeal. Agriculture 
as an industry in Sampson county is 
not in the healthiest state in the 
world, and a substitute for cotton is 
not to be ignored. Dr. Underwood 
and his brother and Mr. Payne have 
faith, work—and worms. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. Extending 
Charlotte Stock. 

The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
which recently established a depot 
at Charlotte for the handling of 
heavy chemicals, are now enlarging 
their stock by the addition of com- 
mercial acids and several other 
produets. 
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Proper Care of Belts 


is a talk on belts in textile 
mills. If you go into the average 
mili you will find belting around 
here and there in the various a 
of perservation. In the the weave 
room you may find belts tir Se up of 
four or five pieces of leather joined 
up together with belt hooks, or lac- 
ing of some sort, whereas if has been 
proved beyond a doubt that belting 
lasts twice as long when lapped and 
cemented together as when an in- 
ferior joimt like wire lacing or 
hooks of any type are used. 

Usually in the mill business one 
inferior joint is necessary im caring 
for belts, but no belt should have 
more than one such joint. I have 
seen a room of ring spinning frames 


This 


with a pile of antiquated belting in 
the corner and because such mills 
have no method of checking up on 
such supplies much of it goes oul 
of the mills as soles for shoes, And 
in some cases many inches of new 
belting goes out in the same way. 


Some mills will have the belts well 
eared for in the matter of laced 
joints and loose leather in the corn- 
but many overseers insist on 
keeping the belts so tight that the 
shaft bearings call for too frequent 
attention, with the result that the 
belts last for a much shorter time 
and the belt expense is much ereal- 
er im consequence than in other 
rooms of the same mill. This oc- 
curs where the management does 
not take the trouble to charge up to 
each room the amount of belting 
that it uses. 

On Cleaning Belts, 

Once in a while you will find in 
a mill.a machine shut down because 
the belt surface has become glazed 
and cracked owing to not properly 
cleaning. and greasing it from time 
to time. But if one should get into 
a mill at starting time some fine 
spring morning he may find from 
one to a dozen frames stopped 
simply because the dampness of the 
atmosphere had stretched the belts 
to such a point that they will not 
drive the machines. The writer has 
actually seen such a situation in a 
country mill where the drives from 
the overhead shafting to the ma- 
chines were quarter-turn bets. 

In other cases belts have been 
found running half on and half off 
the pulleys, something that shouid 
never be allowed because it ruins a 
belt in short order. Belts have also 
been found in mil!s that are too 
slight for the work required and 
stretching almost to the breaking 
point, thereby requiring more at- 
tention than they should have if 
properly set up for the job. Often- 
times wide thin belts are seen in 
mills when what should be used are 
narrow thick ones. 

Perhaps one of the worst features 
seen in many mills is the small re- 
gard paid by the average overseer 
lo the tension of a belt. About the 
only thing that an overseer looks 
for is that the belt will drive the 
machine after he has fixed it. But 
he does get upset when too much 
has been cut off and it becomes a 
hard job to get the belt on again 
and when it is on begins fo heat up 
the bearings. Or, again, when he 


ers, 


prove its 
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puts it on with imsufficient 
and it does not operate. 

As a matter of plain fact it has 
been proven in actual practice thal 
(he life of a belt is much shortened 
if care is not had to get the best 
tension possible: The belt is allow- 
ed to drive a machine until it be- 
comes too loose to drive it to capa- 
city. Then the machine is stopped 
while an amount to eut out is guess- 
ed at by the overseer or his assist- 
ant and the belt is put on again. 
This not only entails a loss of time 
in machine production, while the 
machine is stopped, but also means 
that the belt has been slipping for 
some time before the operator 
noticed it and takes the time to fix 
it. When this happens some over- 
will apply a little resin to 
make the belt pull a little longer. 

Now my experience has been that 
the average leather belt stretches 
about 6 per cent of its length dur- 
ing its useful life, the greatest 
stretch occuring four to 12 months. 
After that the stretching becomes 
more or less uniform, all depending 
upon the care given the belt. More- 
over, belts properly proportioned 
for the work intended must be 
lightened about every two to six 
months. In fact, it is my belief that 
this work should be handed over to 
the machine shop and let the men 
there do the inspecting and the tak- 
ing care of belts. If some depar't- 
ment is made responsible for the up- 
keep of the belting system in the 
mill they can then be taken up at 
regular intervals in advance of the 
lime they should begin to slip. This 
work can be done at the noon hour 
each day or after closing at night. 
In this way production would not 
be interferred with. That's my be- 
lief—Fibre and Fabric. 


seers 


Volumes and volumes of advice 
are being given the textile manu- 
facturers of the South on the best 
way for them to get out of the dif- 
ficulties in which they find them- 
selves as the resull of an over-pro- 
duction. 


In a final appeal they went to Mr. 


Hoover, and the resuit of their con- 


ference is not yet known. Mr. 
Arthur Lowe, of Boston, says the 
‘ndustry is over developed and 


urges some controlling influence in 
the cotton industry such as is had 
by the steel husiness. 

The High Point Enterprise thinks 
the industry needs adequate elassi- 
fied statistics. Statistics should be 
available from an official source. 
The Enterprise says: 

“Not only the textile industry but 
others may fall into evil days unless 
they apply scientific regulation to 
their production. The over-supply 
of one kind of goods results in dis- 
astrous marke t conditions, which 
often could be averted by coopera- 
tion of the manufacturers in the 
regulation of classified production. 
Ahead of such intelligent coopera- 
tion data must be compiled. Indu- 
hitably the textile industry can im- 
own estate and provide for 
iis prosperous growth by taking 
thought. of the conditions under 
which it lives-’—Gastonia Gazette. 


setter Lubrication at Less Cost per 


onth \ 


lf I were a Twister Room Foreman 
I would have my Operatives use the 


WHITE OF 


because these grades are made specially for the lubrication of twister rings. 


The Results :-— 


Bette: Lubrication wer Broken Ends 


Evener running due to better lubri- 
and therefore a more uniform " 


cation 
quality of yarn : 
lnoreased Production 
Less Damaged Yarn due to the above advantages 
And last, but not least 
NON-FLUID OIL is very adhesive Lessened Lubricant Cost 
and will not drip or spatter—nor 


Less lubricant is required and less : 


befoul rings or rails. time spent in applying it 


Try it for yourself; write for leaflet “Lubrication of Twister 


” and testing sam ple of NON-FLUID OIL. 


Rings 


§T. LOUIS, MO. 


Cut Your Production Costs 
with 


Frank MOSSBERG Corp. 
STEEL BEAM HEADS— 


Installing Steel Beam Heads is a sure step to the cutting 
of production costs. They will outlast three of the old 
cast iron type. No hold-ups for replacement or rewind- 
ing of yarn. 

FRANK MOSSBERG CORPORATION Steel Beam Heads 
are fully guaranteed not to crack, bend or warp. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
20 Lamb Street Attleboro, Mass. 
ORIGINATORS OF STEEL BEAM HEADS 
HEADS—TOPBEAMS 
Southern Representative: 

Gibbons G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 

Texas Representative: Gibson Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


| 
NON-FEGID OIL 
NITED STATES < PATENT OFFXE 
NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 
MAIN OFFICI 202 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. WORKS: NEWARK, NJ | 
Warehouses | 
CHICAGO, ILI ATLANTA, GA 
PHILADELPHIA.PA KANSAS CITY, MO CHARLOTTE. N.¢ 
t PROVIDENCE. R.i NEW ORLEANS. LA GREENVILLE. S.C 4 
| 
| 
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Use your yard space 
without danger of loss— 


with PAGE)—given a uniform, heavy 
coat of galvanizing after weaving, it 
will render year after year of servive 
with low cost for maintenance. 


Factories and mills have found in 
Page Protection Fence a form of en- 
closure that enables them to use their 
yard space for the storage of material 
or equipment without danger of loss. 
We shall be glad to send literature— 
or submit plans and estimates with- 
out obligation. Write or phone— 


Page Wire Link Fence is sturdy and 
unclimbable. Bullt of copper-bearing 
steel (or Armco Ingot Iron—exclusive 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


PAGE FENCE 


after the 
Kenilworth Castle in bonny 
Scotland, made immortal by Sir 
Walter Scott’s charming story, this 
“Home of Hospitality” is located 
amid the most marvelous scenery 
of Eastern America on one of the 
highest peaks overlooking Ashe- 
ville, the wonderful Estate of the 
late George Vanderbilt, the village 
of Biltmore, Biltmore Forest Coun- 
try Club; the municipal playground 
and golf links, and hundreds of 
mountains and valleys in every di- 
rection of the compass. Dignified, 
luxurious, comfortable, and friend- 
ly this unique holstery will make 
your stay a more delightful real- 
ity. Cuisine is unexcelled; rates 
are reasonable. Write for litera- 
ture. 

ROSCOE A. MARVEL, Manager. 
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Preparation of Cotton for 
Dyeing 


While it is a recognized fact that 
certain dyes possess the property of 
dyeimg cotton fabrics unevenly, it is 
also recognized that the condition of 
the fabrics to he dyed plays a most 
important part as to whether the 
dyeing is even (or level) or other- 
wise, according to the National! Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, Inc. in a 
recent issue of ‘Dyestuffs.’ 

It is well known to all cotton 
goods manufacturers that warp s1z- 
ing or dressing is necessary to aid 
in weaving: without such sizing 
some imperfections will show which 
cannot be remedied. It therefore 
becomes necessary after the goods 
have been loomed to subject them 
fo such processes as will remove the 
size or dressing, leaving them in a 
perfectly clean condition, free from 
all fats, waxes, starches and other 
size constitutents. 

The usual process is to boil the 
goods im an alkaline solution in a 
kier, afterwards washing thoroughly 
or to subect the pieces to the action 
of a dilute extract of malt or other 
enzyme that has a resolving action 
on the starches used. After “malt- 
ing” the pieces are thoroughly 
washed with! water, when they are 
ready for dyeing. 

Kier boiling or malting, besides 
removing from the peces those ex- 
traneous matters that act in pre- 
venting level dyeing, also aids in 
preparing the pieces to ensure prop- 
er penetration of the dye through 
the thickness of the fabric. This 
is particularly to be observed in 
dyeing cotton plushes and veiours 
that are more or less tightly woven, 
not to mention other classes of cot- 
fon fabrics. 

It is not the purpose of this brief 
note to go into the details of kier- 
ing or malting, but to direct alten- 
lion to the necessity of proper pre- 
paratory treatment of cotton fab- 
rics before dyeing, so thal the dye 
wll meet with no resistance when 
the pieces are in the dye bath. 

Another factor that eontribules to 
uneven dyeing of cotton piece goods, 
and ore which is often overlooked, 
is the use of Loo strong a dye solu- 
Lion at the commencement of dye- 
ing, coupled with too high a tem- 
perature. Experience has demon- 
strated that the most satisfactory 
results in dyeing are to be secured 
by commencing dyeing at a moder- 
ate temperature and with a dye 
bath that does not contain too much 
dye, 

It is better to begin operations 
with a weak dye bath, gradually 
adding more dissolved dye as dye- 
ing progresses. This applies equally 
lo the production of light shades, as 
well as for medium or heavy shades, 
keeping constantly in mind that for 
level shades the goods must first be 
well boiled out to remove whatever 
size or dressing they contain. 

The necessity for properly boiling 
out cotton goods will be at once ap- 
parent when it is realized that raw 
cotton contains on an average 2 per 
cent of natural waxy matter. It is 
believed that this waxy matter is 
not thoroughly understood, that is 
has not been a melting point of 
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about 


190 degrees F., and that i 
solidifies at about 175 degrees F. I 
is also known that it is more or less 
soluble in weak alkalies and also in 
soluble oils. 

Much of the difficulty experienc- 
ed in dyeing cotton is due to the 
presence of some of this waxy mal- 
ter that has not been completely re- 
moved from piecegoods or from 
yarn. 

Another point that has a distinct 
bearing upon level shades is the 
compatibility of two or more dyes 
when employed together, As a rule, 
most shades that are dyed upon fab- 
rics are the result of combining two 
or more dyes and seldom the resu!t 
of using only one dye. It therefore 
becomes necessary for the dyer to 
choose his dyes from those which 
actual expemence has taught him 
will work together. This knowledre 
is not to be gained from books bul 
must be secured from actual obser- 
valion over the dye kettle. 

Coupled with a judicious selection 
of dyes must be included the use of 
soft water. While hard water may 
not be objectionable for certain 
shades or combinations of dyes, yet 
it is desirable in dyeing most shades 
on cotton fabrics to make use of 
naturally soft water and not at- 
tempt to effect a softening of the 
water in the dye kettle by adding 
chemicals. The addition of water 
softening chemicals to the dve bath 
has a tendency to increase the pos- 
sibility of imperfect penetration of 
the fabric, uneven dyeing, or both. 


L 


Warp Puckering in Rayon 
Striped Goods 


MMENSE trouble has been expert- 

enged in the trade from pucker- 
ing, or otherwise, of striped goods in 
which rayon stripes were part of 
the pattern, or ornamentation, and 
this is especially true of those fab- 
rications which are to be used for 
wash purposes, such as shirtings, 
waistings, ete. 

Rayon is very hygroscopic in its 
nature, which can be easily seen by 
reeling a small skein on a testing 
reel so that the length is accurately 
known. Let this then be wet out in 
its slack condition, and laid down 
to dry naturally, without subjecting 
it to any tension whatever, and then 
let it be wound back on the reel 
again under exactly the same ten- 
sion under which il was originally 
wound, and it will be found to have 
shortened substantially. Different 
makes of rayon may be expected to 
give different results in this respect, 
and it is very desirable that manu- 
facturers using this product shouid 
make such a substantial number of 
tests on various lots that are passing 
through their works that will have 
an ascertained body of facts for 
their subsequent guidance. 

Rayon, as it is generally used, wiii 
be in stripings from, say, 1-16 of an 
inch wide, to 3-4 inches wide, and 
the weaves employed will be satins 
and various dobby patterns. The 
rayon should always be carried on 
a separate warp beam, and the eriti- 
sal question for the manufacturer 
Lo determine is what amount of ten- 
sion weight to put on the rayon 
beam carrying the cotton ground. 
If the rayon is not woven slackly 
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enough, the result will be that after 
the goods have gone through the 
finishing treatments, (in which pro- 
cesses the whole fabric can he held 
out at sufficient stretch to keep all 
the threads uniform), a contraction 
of the rayon will take place, and 
puckering of a more or less decided 
character will appear in the cloth. 
Sometimes the goods, closely folded 
in the piece, will remain smooth and 
true even for months, pul, when 
opened up and handied by the cutl- 
ter in the making of his garmen's, 
2 creeping up in the length of the 
rayon will begin, and puckering of 
a very noticeable kind will ensue. 
Then. when the goods are wet oul 
by the wearers of the garments when 
they come to be washed, an extreme 
contraction will. take place, and the 
garments will be almos!, or quite, 
unwearable in consequence and no 
amount of ironing will make them 
smooth again. The effect of the 
puckering is likely to be most acute 
‘where the ravon is condensed in 
stripes of fair width, and is less ob- 
servable when if is broken up into a 
series of very narrow = stripings 
through the goods. 

On. the other hand, if the rayon 
warp be too slack, it will follow thai 
the satm or dobby stripings in 
which it appears in the cloth will 
not lie smooth and which would be 
distinctly detrimental. 

These are matters thal can only 
he determined by each miil on the 
‘cult and trv” principle, that is, by 
the making of sample warps of typi- 
eal character in connection with 
which special records should be 
made of exactly the amount of ten- 
sion on each of the two beams. 
After a few yards of cloth are 
woven, a mark can be put in the 
goods, and the tension weights 
changed, and so on ai intervals 
through the piece. Then these dif- 
ferent lengths can be cut apart, and 
can be attached to the ends of other 
pieces that are going through under 
standard conditions, and the effec! 
of the iensions on the resulting cloth 
can then be determined, and the in- 
formation so gained will be a guide 
to the mill when weaving a similar 
cloth against orders. 

Such puckering as has been reier- 
ed to may not only mar the appear- 
ance of the goods, bul may aiso exis! 
fo such an extent as to the sizes into 
‘which the garment manufacturer 
has cut them- An immense amount 
of trouble ‘has come to the front in 
trade in connection with this matter, 
and through which many law suits 
have arisen even with the mos! 
prominent and efflicent manufactur- 
ing concerns, so it is evident that if 
is the part of prudence for every 
manufacturer to make extensive ex- 
periments on his own behalf, so that, 
in making such styles, he will know 
just what to do and what not to do. 

Textile American. 


Cotton Textile Co-operation 

Now that widespread attention has 
been attracted to recent endeavors 
on the part of important cotton tex- 
tile manufacturing interests to pro- 
mote research, to improve and in- 
crease current information of a 
useful character and to induce more 
effective co-operation in matters 
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that have to-do with better mer- 
chandising, certain broad and basic 
questions of more advantageous or- 
ganization for these purposes might 
well be given careful consideration. 

There are two large cotton man- 
ufacturers’ associations in existence, 
ene in New England, the other in 
the South. The common work of 
both was brought together during 
the war by the appointment of a 
national council made up of mem- 
bers from both, and continued since 
because of advantages disclosed in 
acting on common problems. There 
are also many State and territorial 
organizations. During the war the 
co-operative necessity was so com- 
pelling that no difficulty was found 
in securing harmonious work. Since 
the war there has come a need for 
common action to meet a demoral- 
ized state of things in production 
and distribution, as well as a lack 
of national support for the work of 
increasing consumption of cotton 
goods. 


It would seem to be opportune to 
suggest that while work already 
agreed upon is proceeding, direct 
efforts should be made toward unit- 
ing the two large and influential 
manufacturing associations in com- 
mon membership, for the more ef- 
fective utHization of opportunities 
in research, statistical compilation 
and publication, and the like, either 
through the departments of the as- 
sociations themselves or in co-oper- 
ation with textile sehools and col- 
leges that are being directed or as- 
sisted by men in these organizations, 
and in other directions. 

As the desire is growing for a 
closer alliance of the manufacturing 
and mercantile divisions of the in- 
dustry, it might be possible, after 
a union of the two large manufac- 
turing organizations has been ef- 
fected, to invite membership from 
mill agents or others directly asso- 
ciated in the distribution of cotton 
products. Possibly, later, raw cot- 
fon men could be induced to join 
for the support of nation-wide work 
for the benefit of the industry. This 
would still leave the field open for 
the continued growth of State or- 
ganizations, such associations as the 
Arkwright Club of Boston. the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants, or the many smaller State 
or territorial bodies that have loca! 
work to do. The organization of a 
“Textile Institute” under the aus- 
pices of such a national body might 


follow as a matter of course—New 


York Journal of Commerce. 


Another New England Mill 
Liquidates 


ECENTLY the stockholders of 

the Cordis Mills of New England 
decided to liquidate and dismantle 
and now the stockholders of the 
Lawrence Manufacturing Company 
of Lowell, Mass., have made a simi- 
lar decision. 

A peculiar feature of the Law- 
rence Manufacturing Company li- 
quidation is that, although the stock 
has been selling at 52 to 56 per 
share, their net quick assets of $2.- 
227,000 will give the stockholders 
$88 per share and it is estimated the 
sale of real estate and machinery 


will give them an additional $77 per 
share. 


How White is “Ivory’’? 


Not nearly as white as Solozone-Processed goods— 


(A permanent white without weak- 
ening, soft, odorless and elastic) 


713 SIXTH AVENUE. - - NEW YORK 


To Eliminate 


Rayon Weaving 


use 
FORMULA 615 


 Neutrasol Products Corporation 


Grate Bars 
THEIR WORTH” 


Thomas 
“PROVE 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven qui!» satisfactory to us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is ;,rima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 

P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 


resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
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Mr. Steam Coal Buyer 


One of our sales representatives recently sold two cars of our 
IMPERIAL NEW RIVER coal to a large Textile Mill in Pied- 
month North Carolina. Ten days later we received the follow- 
ing: 

“Please rush us four cars of your IMPERIAL NEW RIVER 
Coal the same as shipped on April 16th. If you cannot make 
prompt ship of the same quality advise us at once.” 


Letters of this nature bespeak strong words of commendation 
both for quality and preparation. 


FORT DEARBORN COALS by their superior steaming quali- 
ties bring such letters daily from the most discriminating buyers. 


Write us today regarding: 


Green Valley 


Genuine Pocahontas 


Imperial Smokeless 


Genuine New River 


Leevale Dorothy 
The Soul of Heat 


Fort Dearborn Fuel Company 
Eastern Office 
Suite 530 Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


Other Offices 


Charleston, W. Va. Tazewell, Va. 


Cincinnati, O. 


RODNEY X HUNT IACHINE ><COMPANY 


Slack Loop 
WASHERS 


SAVE 
Booklet No. 22! 


thousands of dollars annually 
as re-wash machines in 
the Bleach House 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 
53 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 
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New Type of Loom 


(Continued from Page 16) 


ing mechanism for operating the 
beater arm mechanism; the said 
shaft 35 may also carry the mechan- 
ism whereby the shuttle is caused 
to travel through the shed 16. 

The grooves 25 are curved in arcs 
which in radius correspond to the 
radius of the circular path deserib- 
ed by. the crank-pins 26 in the 
operation of the lever the grooves 
25 will be in concentric registry 
with said path. In the preferred 
construction a bumper 36 of rub- 
ber or its equivalent is fixed at one 
end of each groove 25 as shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2 for the purpose to be 
more fully deseribed hereinafter. 

In describing the operation of the 
machine it will be assumed that, at 
the start, the parts are in the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 2 which repre- 
sents the start of the forward move- 
ment of the reed 24 to pack the fill- 
ing threads. As the machine oper- 
ates the crank-disc 28 is rotated in 
the direction indicated by the arrow 
2 in the drawings which causes the 
blocks 26 to engage and exert a push 
upon the bumpers 36 and to thereby 
assist the starting force of the cam 
blocks 26 exerted upon the walls of 
the grooves 25. As the rotation of 
the crank-disc 28 continues, the 
action of the blocks 26 wpon the 
walls of the grooves 25 will swing 
le levers 21 forwardly until finally 
the position shown in Fig. 1 is 
reached, at which time the reed 24 
which ‘hhas partaken of the aforesaid 
movement of said levers has per- 
formed its function of packing the 
filler threads. Continued operation 
of the crank-dise 28 will shift the 
blocks 26 further along in the 
grooves 25 from the point occupied 
hy said blocks in Fig. { toward the 
ends b of said grooves, and will 
cause said cam-blocks to act in a 
reverse direction upon the walls of 
said grooves 25 and consequently 
~wing the levers 21 and with them 
the arms 23 and reed 24 back to the 
position illustrated in Fig. 2. As 
the parts return to this position the 
cam-blovcks 2 are located near the 
ends b of the grooves 25 and the 
latter are in concentric registry 
with the circular path of the crank- 
pins 27, in the manner indicated in 
Fig. 2. Because of this fact teon- 
‘ynued operations of the crank-discs 
28 will slidably shift the eam-blocks 
26 from points near the ends b of 
‘he grooves 25 back to the Dumper 
36 without however causing anv 
pivotal movement of the levers 21 
and their associated parts. In other 
words the beater mechanism is per- 
mitted to dwell or rest, in its rear- 
most position for a sufficient period 
of time to permit the required other 
mechanical functions of the loom to 
be performed. The operatives arcs 
during which the forward and re- 
furn movements and the dwell of 
the beater respectively take place 
are indicated by the accurate arrows 
ec, d and e respectively. 

During the described operation of 
the parts the cam-block 26 accomo- 
date themselves, by movements 
about the crank-pins 27, to the 
changes in the position of the 
grooves 25 and provide an inecreas- 
ing forward push to the beater arm 
at the point of divergence of the 
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two ares represented respectively 
by one of the grooves 25 and the 
circular path of the co-operating 
crank-pin 25. The provisions of the 
cam-blocks 26 and the grooves 25 in 
combination with the crank-pins 27 
thus comprise a novel connection 
between the beater arm mechanism 
and the means whereby the same is 
and which does away with a major 
portion of the wear and tear upon 
the parts present in existing ar- 
rangements and at the same time 
reduces the operative noises to a 
minimum. 

The provision of the cam-blocks 
26 also does away with any tendency 
of the parts to bind in the grooves 
25 as would be the case if rollers 
were substituted for the blocks: the 
co-action between the walls of the 
blocks and the walls of the grooves 
is always such that a smoothness of 
operation comparatively free from 
frictional disturbances is secured. 
While the novel features above 
mentioned are specially adapted for 
use in connection with the novel 
beater mechanism herein shown and 
described, it will be obvious that 
said features are capable of being 
used in other mechanisms which in- 
clude a rotatabiy operated crank- 
disc and a member pivotally oscil- 
lated thereby. 


The Anderson Meeting 


‘Continued from Page 10) 

Park, W. H.. Second Hand Weaving, 
Pacific Mill, Lyman, 8S. C. 

Parrish, W. A., Martel Mills, Lex- 
ington, S. C. 

Paxton, J. E., Supt., Martel Mill, 
Lexington, S. C. 

Paxton, 8S. H. Cloth Room No. 4, 
Pelzer, S. C. 

Philip, Robt. W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Powell, E. B., Oconee Mills Co., 
Westminster, 8S. C. 

Power, S. R., Supt., Blacksburg, 8S. C. 

Pruitt, G. P., Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Queen, J. J.. Supt., Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ramsey, T. C., Cloth Room Overseer, 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Rikard, C. E.. Overseer Cloth Room, 
American Spinning Co. Green. 
ville, S. C. 

Roberson, W. T., Pelzer, 8S. C. 

Rochester, C. F.. Second Hand Cloth 
Room, Victor-Monaghan Co., Wal- 
halla, 8. C. 

Rogers, H. O., Supt., Hartwell Mills 
No. 2. Toeceoa, Ga. 

seott, Jno. F., Genl. Supt., Henmetta 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C. 

Shannon, W. B., Supt.. Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills Nos. 1 and 2. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Shedd, E. E., Whitmire, 8. C. 
Sizemore, T. A. Supt.. American 
Spinning Co., Greenville. 8. C. 
Smart, W. B., O-Weaving, Lancaster 

Mill No. 1, Lancaster, 8S. C. 

Smith, J.. Overseer Weaving, 
Woodruff Mills, Woodruff, 8. C. 

Smith, F. P., Drayton, 8. C. 

Smith, J. E., Second Hand, Woodruff 
Mill, Woodruff, 8S. C. 

Smith, J. N., Supt. 

Smith, P. A., Supt., Pacific Mill, Ly- 
man, 8. C. 

Smith, 8. B., Overseer Spinning, In- 
man Mills, Inman, 8. CG. 

Smith, W. E., Easley Mill No. 2, Lib- 
erty, 8. C. 
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Center of Shopping Dist-ict 
400 Rooms 300 Baths 


Herald Square Hote 


ST. 


tel 


Rooms with private bath 
$3 to $6 


One block from Penn. Station 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
res. Who, where and how many 

your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 

piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 

ers in the world, thru information ob- 

tained by actual door-to-door canvass. 

Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 
Branches in principal cities of U. S&S. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBLSSHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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Smith, W. T., Second Hand, Wood- 
ruff Cotton Mill, Woodruff, 8. C. 
Snellerove, S. B., Pacific Mills, Ly- 

man, S. C. 

Snipes, T. C., Weaver, Pelzer Mfg. 
Co., Pelzer, 8S. C. 

Splawn, W. W., Spinner, Lydia Mills, 
Clinton, 8. C. 

Stillwell. W. D., Asst. Supt., Mollo- 
hon Mill, Newberry, 5S. ©. 

Sullivan, O. A., Asst. Supt., Gaffney 
Mfz. Co.., Gaffney, 

Sullivan. H. E.. Overseer Weaving, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 5S. ©. 
Teal. W. P.. Designer, Oconee Mills 

Go., Westminster, 5. ©. 

Templeton, J. D., Supt., Aragon- 
Baldwin Mill, Whitmire, 5. . 

Templeton, J. B., Aragon-Baldwin 
Mill, Whitmire, 8. C. 

Thomas. D. L.. Pacific Mills, Lyman, 
Ss. 

Thompson, W. H., Cloth Room Over- 
seer, Courtney Mfg. Co. Newry, 
S. 6. 

Tidwell. J. T.. Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, S. ©. 

Tidwell. M. C.. Overseer Weaving, 
Oconee Mills Co., Westminster, 
8. 

Timmerman, 8., Supt., Warren- 
ville, S. C. 

Trigg, J. W., Baldwin Mills, Chester, 

Veal. W. W.. Overseer Weaving, Ar- 
eadia Mills, Arcadia, 3S. ©. 

Walker, H. P., Pacifie Mills, Lyman, 
S. 

Wall, W. E., Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, C. 

Wannamaker, A. T., Textile World 
and Parker Progress, Greenville, 
8. C. 

Warren, J. C., Night Overseer Weav- 
ing Mill No. 3, Lancaster, 3S. C. 

West, J. L, Lyman, 5. U. 

Westmoreland, H. T., Greer Planl, 
Greer, 3S. 

Whisnant, W. L., Weaver, Consoli- 
dated Textile Corp., Shelby, N. C. 

Whitley, C. W., Overseer Weaving, 
Osage Mill, Bessemer City, N. C. 

Wigington, John T., U. 8S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Clemson College, 8. C. 

Wikle, J. R.. Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Shelby, N. C. 

Williams, D. L, Supt., Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 

Williams, J. Supt. Graniteville 
Mig. Co., Graniteville, S. C. 

Willis, H. H., U. 8. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Clemson College, S. C€. 

Wofford, L. E.. Night Supt.. Inman 
Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Wright, J. E.. Designer and Cloth 
Room Overseer, Great Falls. S. C. 

Wood, Harry Monaghan Mill. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Young, F. E.,, Spinner, Walhalla. 


Ne ew y DuPont Dye 


Ponsol Pink B Double Paste. a new 
vat dye, which hitherto has not been 
manufactured in the United States. 
has now been developed by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. It is par- 
ticularly fast to light and washing 
and possesses extreme fastness to 
ehlorme, acid, sulfur and alkali and 
is suitable for cross-dyeing and pad- 
ding. Ponsol Pink B Double Paste 
dyes very evenly, has good affinity 
and is not sensitive to lime. It is 
suitable for dyeing on circulating 
machines. [t sfands bleaching with 
peroxide ,has very good resistance to 
rubbing and ironing, but is not. 
recommended for kier boiling. 
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GRE IST Loom Drop 


Wires 


THE GREIST MFG. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Plain 
Coppered 
Nickel Plated 
Rust Proof 


FREE FROM BURRS 


Ask us for a quotation 


Southern Representative 
James McCabe 


Rox 573. Greenville, S. C. 


5 
Pop ys 


MOSSBERG 
PRESTEEL 


Offering an engineering service to aid in 


deveioping special appliances to solve 
special problems in textile mills. 


Consult the Presteel Pioneers 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS., U.S. A. 


New York City 
2051 Grand Central 


Terminal 


Branch Offices: 
Greenville, S. C. Dallas, Texas 
101 Augusta Street Russell A. Singleton Co. 
713 Slaughter Bidg. 


Ss Ring Traveler Specialists 


U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Abern Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


P. 0. Box 792 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor. 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


| 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


I. E. Wynne 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


= 
| 
| 
— 
| Dobby Cords | 
Frees her 
\Melerence 
Catalog: = 
No. 55 
Get Business by Mail 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
«| Suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 


rejected cases. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 

406 Independence Building, 
Charlotte, N. C Telephone 2173 
Other Offices: 

Oover Realty Bond, Winston-Salem. 
903 Grant Piace N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 


\ 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satishes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 


& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. OG. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


| Yave in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


Th are lighter and stronger, 
of perfect 3-ply Veneer ack: 
ing Case Shooks. saving o 
to 80 pounds in freight on oe vd 
eas. tropger than inc 
ur lareroll’ and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing service. 


Wiite Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Reports to Show Four 
Cotton Figures 


Washington, D. C.—Four cotton 
crop figures will be published this 
vear in the semi-monthly reports of 
the Federal Crop Reporting Board, 


W. F. Callander. chairman of the 
board, announced. 
One figure will be a forecast of 


production based on the condition of 
the crop at the time the report is 
published. A range cf forecast will 
be given, showing the board’s esti- 
mate of both the minimum and max- 
‘mum size of the crop- The fourth 
figure will be an estimate based on 
average abondonment of acreage of 
the past 10 vears. 

The board's minimum estimate 
will be based on conditions and acre- 
age al the time of the report on the 


assumption that conditions there- 
after will be the same as in the 
three boll weevil years, 1921. 1922, 


and 1923. The maximum figure wiil 


he condition and acreage with the 
assumption that: conditions the re- 
mainder of the season will be the 


same as in 1924 and 1925. 

The Crop Board has mailed blank 
forms of the report to all cotton ex- 
changes to enable members to famil- 
iarize themselves with the new pro- 
cedure in advance of the July 2 es- 
fimate on acreage, condition, and 
probable production of cotton. 

The form of the report is as fol- 
lows: 

“A United States cotton crop of 

— bales (500 pounds gross weight) 
in 1926 is indicated by the condition 
of per cent of normal upon the acres 
in cultivation June 25, as estimated 
by the crop reporting board of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
cnllure. This estimate is based upon 
data from crop correspondents, field 
statistircions, and cooperating State 
hoards (or departments) of agricu'- 
lure and extension departments. 

“The final out-turn of the cron 
will depend upon whether the vari- 
ous influences affecting the crop 
during the remainder of the season 
more or favorable than usua’. 
If developments during the remaind- 
er of the season are as unfavorable 
ia the crop, as during 19241, 1922, 
and 1925, a total production of about 

bales might be expected on the 
estimated acreage. 

On the other hand, if later 
velopments are as favorable to 
crop as during 1924 and 1925, 
production of about 
he expected. 

Production and Condition. 

“Production m 1925 was 16,085,905 
bales: in 1924, 13,627,936 bales: 
1923, 10,139,671 bales: in 1922, 9,762,- 
(69 bales, and in 1924, 7,953,641 bales. 

“Condition on June 25 in 1925, was 
75.9 per cent of normal; in 1924, 71.2 
per cent: for the five years, 1921- 
1925. 71.5 per cent, and for the ten 
vears, 1916-1925, 73.5 per cent. 

“The area in cultivation on June 
in 1925; 25, 1926, was per cent 
than in 1925; per cent than in 
1924: and —— per cent than the 
average of the five years, 1921-1925. 

“If the per cent of cotton area 
abandoned during this season should 
be equai to the average of the last 
10 years, the area which woeuld re- 


less 


de- 
the 
a total 
bales mizht 


main to be harvested in the United 
States that acreage the crop of bales 
indicated by the June 25 condition 
would approximate a yield of —— 
pounds of lint cotton per acre.” 


Mr. Callander’s Statement. 


“Elimination of the June condition 
report this year has resulted in some 
complaint on the part of cotton trad- 
ers, estimators, and other market in- 
terests,” Mr. Callander said, “bul 
there has been no complaint from 
farmers.” 


The Crop Board still believes, he 
indicated, that the semi-monthly re- 
ports should also be eliminated but 
the board is compelled by congres- 
sional order to make the estimates. 

The agricultural officials are 
much interested in the possibility of 
passage of the Vinson bill which 
provides for a cotton acreage cen- 
sus of that kind would provide a 
valuable additional base for the crop 
reports. 


Bemberg’s Machinery 
Shipped from Europe 


Bristol, Va.—Macninery for the 
new $17,000,000 rayon plant of the 


American Bemberg plant at Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. now is on ifs way 


from Europe, according to an offi- 
cial of the plant here. The initial 
unit of the huge plant now is in the 
final stages of completion and will 
be in operation as soon as the ma- 
chinery ts installed. 

Officials of the American-Bem- 
berg company expect that the plant 
eventually will employ 25,000 per- 
sons and that it will be larger than 


the headquarters plant in Germany, 


the 
have 


kind in 
will 


now the largest of its 
world. The first whit 
about 1,800 operatives. 

Elizabethton, 30 miles from here, 
is growing rapidly under impetus 
provided by the construction of the 
big mill. Housing facilities are taxed 
but new homes are being erected, 
The town, now with 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, is expected to be a city of 50,- 
OOO in five years. 


Manufacture of Fancy 
Goods—9 


(Continued from Page 14) 


and the contemplated pattern of the 
designer correctly woven, or they 
may be drawn in on one harness and 
still weave the pattern right, for all 
of these threads make equal eleva- 
lions and depressions. 

Warp threads number 2 and 7 are 
alike in their interlacing motions in 
the weave, but differ from those of 
the other numbers and consequently 
must be drawn in on a separate har- 
ness. Thus the eight harness weave 
is reduced to a two harness weave. 
In order that the drawing-in may be 
correctly done, a drawing-in draft 
has to be provided. Threads 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 and 8 on the back haness. 
Drafting of larger and more compli- 
cated designs is accomplished on the 
principle. 

In a mill in which the looms are 
designed for plain goods with re- 
spect to the harness movemeni, 
drafting becomes a necessily when 
fancy weaving is undertaken. 
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Clean, Safe, 
Sanitary 


Cleaning mill floors was al- 
ways a difficult and dreaded 
task, delayed, until mill owners 
began using 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


Now their floors are never 
dangerous; are always clean; 
the cleaning work is easy and 
the cleaning cost very low. 


An order for this floor clean- 
er placed with your supply 
house will prove a most profit- 
able investment. 


Indian in diamond 


in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Ke 


| 


Write for Booklet} 


Roscot A MARVEL 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| 
| DIAMOND, FINISH 
TRAVELER CLEANERS hil OTT 
TRAVELER CUPS + TIAN 
GUIDE WIRE SETS jj 
— lle = 
| 
| 
Comfortable, 
excellent lood 
Tats 
HOME HOSPITALITY 
= | ‘the Lai q of 
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Harris Outlines Plans for 
Textile Institute 


‘Continued from Page 8) 


ing the price index. Contras! this 
with the present, when you are bas- 
ing your judgment upon the meagre 
and often incorrect information at 
your command. You offen know 
after large unsold stocks have becn 
accumulated; you know after prices 
have been reduced to or below cost. 
You know innnumerable' things 
when it is too tate to avoid losses. 
I think we know that if we are. ali 
wise enough to report fully and 
honestly, we will have information 
in the aggregate that could he worth 
millions annually to the mills as a 
group. This does not in any way 
affect the differential between one 
mill and another. If you think you 
have certain advantages that are 
yours for certain good reasons, you 
are not giving up this favorable po- 
sifion Dut you are putting your com- 
pelitor in position to avoid doing 
things. through ignorance, that have 
cosLveu enormous losses in the past. 
You cannot kill him, my friends; 
vou may fight him to a finish and 
break the corporation but the physi- 
eal property stands and the product 
will continue to meet yours in the 
market unless vou buy his plant ana 
shut it down 


This “textile institute” suggestion 
carries many other features, such 
as group advertising both at home 
and abroad, as you have seen so ef- 
fectively handled in other indus- 
tries: research work in mapy lines 
including a continual search ior 
new uses for cotton cloth, I could 
talk all day about what this institute 
could do if supported by even 75 per 
cent of the milis of America, but 
this is not necessary. It is incon- 
c@ivable that any manufacturer 
could have failed to notice the tre- 
mendous value of the institutes 
now operating in several of our 
major industries and, in the fact of 
‘los, can we possible afford to con- 
tinue our textile industry without 
such a central mstitution? I believe 
that because of certain conditions, a 
cotton textile institute is more es- 
sential than any other. Properly 
erganized and functioning, it should 
have a stabilizing influence on our 
markets from cotton to the consum- 
er: it is easily conceivable that this 
institute may be made to serve the 
man back on the farm who produces 
our eotton. He also has suffered for 
years for the want of intelligent 
guidance and no institution exists 
today that is in position to see his 
immediate future as would be a col- 
ton textile institute fully supported 
by all departments of the industry. 
No one is more interested in the suc- 
cess and well-being of the cotton 
producer than is the manufacturer 
and both farmer and manufacturer 
alike are interested in reducing to a 
mintmum the fluctuation in the 
price of cotton. 

The basic idea in all of this is to 
set up machinery to gather informa- 
tion’ from all sources, compile it 
and send out vital facts and figures 
to points where they can best serve. 

In these proposals, we do not be- 
lieve that we are suggesting any- 
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thing unethical. We do not propose 
any thought of setting up machinery 
with which to take advantage of 
anyone. We believe that through 
this central agency, it will be pos- 
sible to equip management in cot- 
ton textiles to more intelligently 
direct the industry as a whole. From 
the trade standpoint, we believe it 
possible to equip management in 
cotton textiles to more intelligentiy 
direct. the industry: as a whole. 
From the trade standpoint, we be- 
lieve it possible to straighten out 
the price curves and avoid the 
enormous losses our cuslomers sul- 
fer through the present antiquated 
methods of merchandising. We be- 
lieve that through group activities, 
direeted by the institute, a new and 
better sentiment toward cotton and 
its products can be created not only 
at home but abroad. The public, 
especially the female of the species, 
has thrown us down for other fibres 
and it is only through such group 
activities that we may hope to re- 
gain our lost position. 


I may have painted this picture a 
little dark but it is common knowi- 
edge that there is much room for 
improvement and [| am only trying 
to do my bit toward placing our in- 
dustry “out front.” Whether or not 
the textile institute, as such, is 
adopted is a question for the future 
but some change is in the offing; 
of this I am certain, and once defi- 
nite plans are agreed upon, I want 
Georgia, my own State, to be among 
the first to stand solidly for it. 


See World Carryover of 
About 6,200,000 Bales 


World consumption of American 
cotton during the current cotton 
season ending July 31 will be about 
13,700,000 bales, exclusive of linters. 
according to the Cotton Service of 
the Merchants National Bank of Bos- 
ton. ‘This will leave about 2.600.000 
hales of last year’s crop to be added 
to the end-season supplies and wil! 
make the total world carrvover 
about 6.200.000 bales. 


While the consumption of 13,700.,- 
OWOObales will be much greater than 
the world’s spinnings last season, it 
will be much smaller than early- 
season expectations of the amount 
which spinners would use. Last sea- 
son the world spun 13,142,000 bales. 
During the early part of this sea- 
son if was generally expected that 
the relatively low price at which 
cotton was selling would stimulate 
the spinning industry to such an ex- 
tent that the world would use at 
least 14,250,000 to 14,500,000 bales. In 
some quarters it was predicted that 
consumption would run up to 
around 15,000,000 hales. 


The carryover of 6,200,000 bales 
will be by far the largest since the 
abnormal end-season slock in the 
summer of 121 following the defla- 
lion and business stagnation of the 
previous 12 months, according to the 
Merchants’ Bank. Last year the 
carryover was about 3,592,000 hales. 
and two years ago it was only 2,- 
754,000 bales. The abnormally large 
carryover in 1921 tolaled 9,944,006 
bales. 


Vacation Time 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 
In The 


Southern Appalachian Mountains 


ofr 
Western North Carolina 


Eastern Tennessee 
And 


North Georgia 


The Land of the Sky” 


r 


The Popular Beaches 
On The 


South Atlantic Coast 


Reduced Fares 


To 
Summer Tourist Resorts 


Tickets on sale daily, beginning May 15th 
Good until October 31st 
Write for 


Summer Vacation Folder 


Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


_W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Employers’ Liability insurance, Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
company insurance cost 


NORWOOD 


Mechanieal Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass.. U. S. A. 


Chas. M Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N.C. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken —— Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotten Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 - 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Philadelphia 


57 Worth St New York 


baltimore 


Boston St. Joseph 
St Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne e 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N.- Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 
Selling Agents for the following Mills: 
(Combed. Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8S. C., 
Lon 


(“otton Yarns 
Weldon, N. C 


Wabena Mills. Lexinet : White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 
Gre Goods. Print Cloths 'vills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Miliz, 
Spartanburg. 5. Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., 


Hermitage Cotton Mills, 


Camden. 8. C.. Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mig. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 
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Cotton Goods 


York. — Business in 
continued in moderate vol- 
during the week. A slightly 
lower tendency was noted in prices 


New cotton 
goods 


on print cloth and sheetings and 
some of heavier goods, meinding 
duek and automobile goods Pro- 


duction of veotton goods showed a 
steady ‘decline during the week and 
it is expected that the markets will 
be considerably strengthened by the 
lower outpul within the nex! 


eral weeks. 


- 


In fine goods, busmess was quiet 
and mills further reduced then 
eperations. Sales of domestics were 
mainiv of a filling in character. 
There were some sales of hag 
sateens. Percales sold fairly well, 

Sheetines had a quiet week, Small 
sales of 5Ox60s 4-ard were reported 
at 9c. 37-inch 4-vard &8%&c, 6.15-vard 
36-inch 5-vard 7c and 36- 
inch 5.50-vard 6%4ec and 6%ec. A mod- 
erate quantity of 34-inch 5-yvard sold 
at See. with 6*%c available for sev- 
eral makes. Trading in 40-inch 2.85 


vard was at ii%4c, contracts being 
possible af lic. 64x68s 3.50 vard 


There was trading in 30-inch osna- 
burgess. the 7-onnce seliing for 9%4e 
and 30-inch 8.33-yvard few 
sales of 68x72s 4-vard twills were a! 
and 450-yard Spois of 
64x60s pajama checks sold at 
the 72x80s being 9°4c and 88 squares 


G5. ¢. 


Fine goods were in lgh! demand. 
There were several coniracts plac- 
ed for special combed warp saleens. 
Saies of alpaca seconds were azain 
noted, the 64x52s being available at 
i8c to 18c and 64xb6s 19¢c and ive, 
There were bids out for firsts of 
64x52s alt under 21tc, with none 
known to have. sold at the price. 


There were a number of bids on 
the market for large quantities of 
O)x60s carded broadeloths al 
9%c. Buyers after scouring the 
market for vardage at the price 
found none available at under 9%c. 
Offers to buy m quantities in excess 
of 5,000 meces failed to shade the 
price. The need for prompt deliv- 
ery caused buyers to pay the ask- 
ing level. 


spol 


(huiside of 
were various 
lrading m a 
construction. 


there 
scattered 


print eloths, 


reports of 


Low-count carded 
froadcloths sold in a fair way in one 
er two centers: reported in- 
quiry for sheetings of a moderate 


volume which might develop inte 
business momentarily. 

Small tots of 64x60s were being 
generally quoted at 7% cents, Sev- 


miscellaneous list of 


eral told of instances where bids of 


even money for July delivery had 
heen submitted to the mills and 
lurned down. 

The majority of sellers were 


quoting 8% cents for little lots of 
68x72s. At the reports were 
confirmed that June goods had been 
offered out at even money, alfhough 
only fair sized would be con- 
sidered at that price. Some Juty- 
August goods were reported sold at 
cents. 


The general quotation on 
spoils was cents; 


close 


lots 


72x76 
very small tots 
of 80 squares sold at 10% cents, spot; 
better quantities were offered at! 
even money: 


Sales of 60x48 spots in first. hands 
reported at 6% cents; ideas were 
uncertain at the close on contracts, 
but most centers were asking 
eighth. 


The week in the Fall River print 
cloth market continued quiet with 
uvers very indifferent as to trad- 
ing except mn small lots sateens, 
twills, low counts of 25 and 36-inch 
coods of print cloth. Yarn contruc- 
fon and a few 38144-inch goods were 
included in the trading which was 
restricted to limited. quantities. The 
sales for the week will hardly reach 
10,000 pieces and this quantity is ap- 
portioned to a large number of buy- 


ers. 

The tendency of the cotton marke! 
toward lower prices has been the 
deterring factor of the market. Buy- 


ers are certain there will be lower 
cotton and with this view in mind 
have been reticent to act. Prices 


continue’ quite irregular and are de- 
lermined on the fact whether or not 
white cotton is used. Mills using 
white cotton are asking from a 
quarter to a half better than mills 
using dark cotton. Sateens have 
been of interest with sales reported 
at 4.37 from 11% to 11% cents. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. A 
Print cloths, 28-1n., 64x60s. 
Print eloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 
Grav g'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s. ~ 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. Rho 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 1034 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard... i0 
Brown sheetings, stand..... 13% 
15% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in., .. g 
Kid finished cambrics Sia 9 
Dress gitig@hams .......... 
Standard prints ........... 91% 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. UH. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas. 
Uklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory 
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| The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. There was 
practically no change in yarn mar- 
ket conditions during the week. 


Trading continued dull 
mainiy of hand to mouth orders. 
Spinners prices were about a cent 
a pound lower on most carded num- 
bers, but remained above the quot- 
ed list in this market. Moderate 
sales of carded weaving yarns for 


and made up 


prompt delivery were reported. 
Somewhat more buying interest de- 
veloped near the end of the week, 
inquiry being larger and more gen- 
eral. Very little actual business de- 
veloped, however, as in most cases 
huvers offers continued iower than 


spinners would accept. 
Curtailment of production  in- 


creased during the week and it is 
believed that the output was the 
smallest of any week this year 
Southern mills are going on short 
tmme as they complete orders and 
are generally running shorter hours 


than was the case several weeks ago. 
Rehable reports indicate that stocks 
of varn remain low and that the 
stock situation is such that anv im- 
provement in demand would be 
quickly felt by the mills. 

The cotton situation continued 


the most unfavorable factor in the 
situation. Buyers are reluctant to 
take more yarns than they need to 
cover the orders on their books. 


With a very general expectation of 
another large cotton crop, it is be- 
lieved the yarn situation will show 
any material change until there is 
more definite indication available to 
the present crop. 
Quotations published in 
ket were as follows: 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


this mar- 


8s 29 a29% 
10s 30 
12s 30 
16s 2 
208 3314a34 
248 36 
26s 37 
30s 89% a40 
40s 50 ab2 
40s ex. 57 abs 
50s 67 a 
Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 
Rs 28 a 
10s . 29 a 
12s 30 a 
148 31 
16s 31%a32 
20s 33 
248 
26s 36%a 
30s 39 
36s 47 ad48 
40s 49 
40s ex. 56 abs 
50s 65 a66 
60s 74 
Tinged Carpet 3 and 4-ply._.26 a27 
White Carnet 3 and 4-ply_.30 
Waste insulated Yarn. 
6s, 1- 23 a 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply ge 
12s, 2-ply 26 a 
16s, 2-ply 
20s, 2-ply 30 
26s, 2-ply 35%4a36 
30s, 2-ply 37 a38 
Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5-ply 
a 
10s . 30 a 
128 31 a 
16s 32 a 
20s 
Southern Chain 
10s 30 
16s 31%a32 
20s 32%a383 
248 35 
26s 36%a37 
30s _ 3944040 
40s 


Southern Single Skeins. 


6s 29 a 
8s 29 a 
10s 29 
14s 20%a31 
16s 31 a32 
208 28 
22s a 
24s a 
26s 36a 
Southern Frame Cones. 
8s 
10s 
12s 
14s 
16s 
18s 31 a 
Of) 32 a 
22s 32%a33 
248 33%a34 
26s 
28s 35 Loa 
30s* 35 
30s 36 
40s 48t4a 
Southern Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-Ply. 
16s 51 a 
208 53 a 
20a 5k a 
Shs 63 
4Cs 65 
50s 70 
60s 75 
70s 85 
RNs 1 05a 
Southern Combed Peeler Combs. 
10s 
128 41° a 
14a 42 a 
16s 43 a 
1&s 44 a 
20s 45 a 
22s 46 ad7 
24s +a 
26s 49l4a 
50 a 
20s 
22s 54 a 
34s 56 ab? 
59 a 
28a 60 a 
40s 61 a 
50s 69 
60s 7h 
70s R5 
RNs 1 05a 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 


20s 48 a 
22s 49 a 
24s 50 a 
30s 54 a 
36s 57 a 
40s 61 a 
45s 68 a 
50s 73 
Eastern Carded Cones. 

10s 85 

86 a 
45 a 
47 a 
49 a 

Sk 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association says: 

Trading remains at a standstill. 
Only small orders for immediate 
needs being in evidence. 

Yarn prices have eased off since 
last week approximately one cent 
throughout the list: this reduction 
in values being caused by the soften- 
ing of cotton prices. 

With the possmility of a large cot- 
ion erop, and lower cotton prices 
for next fall, buvers are hesitanf to 
nurchase except for immediate 
needs. Uniess there is a marked de- 
terioration in crop conditions, we 
do not anticipate any strong demand 
for yarns until after inventory 
period. 

Reports from various sections in- 


dicate that a considerable number 
of mills have been forced to reduce 
their operating schedule due _ to 
water shortage. This occasions an 


additional curtailment to 
ready inaugurated. 


that al- 


45 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 


tering the spinning room since the ad- 


WENTWORTH 


vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


31 W. First Street. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufactured only by the 


Providence, R. L 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


ranch 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Baltimore 
D Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pra x" W. Fels 2nd V -Pres. 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer . A. Ru Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


287 Chestnut Street. 


Pa. 


Eastern Office, 386 Grosvernor Bidg., Previdence, R 


Southern Office: 


Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DBSIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 


\ 


AU 


C 


TRADE MARK 


ROCKFORD .ILL.U.S.A. 


FRAMINGHAM MASS. 


\ WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS : 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES | 
TOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED ) WARPERS 


GREENVILLE . S.C. 


SPRACQO/) 


Painting ee 


This should interest you. 


Lower upkeep cost. 
Less interference 
production. 

Time saved when paint- 
ing. 


with 


Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
60 High Street 


Boston, Mass. 


i 
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Want Department 


Thursday, June 24, 1296. 


Will Finance $200,000 


to any experienced cotton man, 
who has a paid up 10,000 spindle 
cotton factory outfit, and wants 
either to branch out with one in 
the cotton belt of the greatest 
cotton State in the Union, or who 
is financially in a distressed con- 
dition and needs funds to set him 
back on his feet. For more de- 


tails advise M. Levinson. Colo- 
rado, Texas. 

Wanted—South 
An experienced and energetic 
overseer for sewing room. Pil- 
low cases and towels—2Z25 ma- 
chines. Address J. BE. M- care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 


i Filer & Stowell 20°x48” right 
hand heavy duty Corliss En- 
gine, with rope drive; in excel- 


lent condition. Price $1,500 f. 
o. b. cars here. 
Commercial Electric Co. 
kK. W. D. C. Generator, 125 
volts: speed 625 R.P.M.; fine 
condition: with switchboard 
complete. Price $350 f. o. D. 
cars here. 


30 to 35 


{ Stillwell-Bierce 300 H. P. open 
type Feed Water Heater; like 
new. Price $300 f. o. b. cars 
here. 

Erie Center Crank 11°x15° 
Steam Engine: fine condition. 
Price $200 f. o. b. cars here. 

{ Gardner Duplex Steam Pump, 


7“x4%"x10": in good condition. 
Price $100 f. o. b. cars here. 
4. D. Kennedy, Moorhead, Miss. 


Technical graduate with 9 years’ 


experience in cotton mill work, 
covering mill design, construc- 
tion and maintenance, also have 


had broad experience in pur- 
chasing, payroll and cost ac- 
counting, thoroughly © familiar 
with all manufacturing problems, 
would like position with large 
mill or group of mills. Would 
prove valuable as assistant to 
managing executive. Address “As- 
sistant.” care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Patents and Manufacturing Plant 
For Sale 

owning and controlling 

a‘number of patents for textile 

looms. This company is well es- 

tablished, having their own plant, 


Company, 


and some remarkable devices 
showing a large profit. Address 
W. S. M. care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


For Sale 


A complete set of Kay's roller 
covering machinery. Practically 
new. ©O- Box Sia, 


Greenville, S. C. 


Position Wanted 
As overseer of spinning, 
and warping, or spinning, spool- 
ing, warping, twisting and beam- 
ing. In presyn' position 7 years 
and can give—best of references 
from my employers. Address G. 
T.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
Lin. 


spooling 


For Sale 


Half interest in thriving used tex- 
tile machinery firm iocated in 
North Carolina... Splendid chance 
for young textile graduate. Ad- 
dress “Opportunity,” care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


Plant in Southwestern Virginia. Has been used as Extract Plant, adapted for 
woodworking, wood-pulp, chemical plant or other manufacturing purposes. 

Competing lines of Railroad with side tracks to property, complete power plant 
with 1,200 boiler H. P. 23 acres level land, splendid water supply, cheap fuel, ideal 
labor conditions, 19 dwelling houses, healthful climate. 

For complete information write Clinch River Extract Company, 


Ashland, Ken- 
tucky. 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 14 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Machinery for Sale 
All the equipment of the Moor- 
head Cotton Mills, in lots to suit 
purchasers: 

{ Kitson 40” Opener 
and cleaning trunk. 

{ Kitson 40° Breaker Lapper. 

2 Kitson 40” Intermediate Lap- 
pers. 

2 Kitson 40° Finisher Lappers. 

23 Whitin 40” Revolving Flat 
Caras. 

24 Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 
spindles each. 
Slubbers, Speeders, 

Spoolers, Warpers, Slasher, 

Looms, Twisters, Reels, Baling, 

Press, Cloth Folder, ete.;: all in 

first-class condition, and at low 

prices. 

4. D. Kennedy, 


Drawing, 


Moorhead, Miss. 


with Feeder 


MAR 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw Gibson Supply Co. W. W. Greer 
P. 0. Box 129 2016 N. Lamar St. P. O. Box 336 
LaGrange, Ga. Dallas, Texas Greenville, 8. C. 


Information Wanted 
As to whereabouts:‘of Dock Web- 
ster, a cotton mill worker, who 
deserted his wife sometime ago, 
leaving her with no means of 
support. Weighs about 140 Ibs., 
blue eyes, light complexion, bald. 


Thought to be in vicinity of Sal- 


isbury, with 
Please 

Webster, 

Cotton Mill. 


and traveling 
man companion. 
Mrs. Armanda 
Springtield 
Hill, N. C. 


wo- 
notify 
care 
Laurel 


MODEL J 


cuts &% in. Letters 
« Lines—Any Length 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut in., In., 
in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
\LL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
MREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy a 
Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


105 Beekman St. 


Bradley 

1% In., and Oi! Stencil Board 
Bradley’s 
Two-in-One 
Stencil tink 


The Bradile 
Ball Stencil Pot 
Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


New York 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—’” 
Help—? 


‘Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Ge: 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


| 
| 
| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREATJ 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three month is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southrn Textile Industry. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Twelve years experience and can give 
good references. No. 48 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, white vr colored work. Have had 
20 years experience on Knitting yarn, 
mostly colored. Have held present 
place 12 years. Married, have family. 
Good references. No. 48587. 


WANT position as roller cover. Have 
had 20 years experience in this work 
and can produce excellent results. Good 
references. No. 4888. 


WANT position as designer or assistant 
superintendent in fancy goods mil. 
Graduate of textile college, 3 years in 
various departments. Good references. 
No, 4889. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
by voung man 26 years old, 6 years ex- 
erience in dimity and fancy cloths. 
xcellent references. No. 4890. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced and reliable man who can 
handle spinning room in efficient man- 
ner. First class references. No. 4591. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
Experienced on wide variety of looms 
and can keep room producing on eco- 
nomical basis. A-1 references. No. 4892. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or carder and spinner in yarn mill or 
plain weave mill Now employed as 


spinner. Age 36. I. C. 8S. graduate. 
Good references. No. 2893. 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Practical man of long experience and 
can get excellent results First class 
references. No. 4894 


WANT position as overseer large card 
room or as overseer carding and spin- 
ning. Age 26, I. C. S. graduate in card- 
ing and spinning. Now employed as 
carder and spinner. Been on present 
job 4 years and will guarantee satis- 
faction. Could handle place as super- 
intendent of small yarn mill. No. 4896. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Practical mill man with ex- 
cellent training in good mills. Would 
appreciate opportunity of corresponding 
or mill needing high class man. No. 
4897. 


WANT position as superintendent or 

overseer weaving In large mill. L. C. 35. 

aduate. Qualified to handle either 
ob. Good references. No. 4898. 


WANT position as overseer 
Plain or fancy goods. 
experience, mainly on 
references. No. 4899. 


weaving. 
Fifteen years 
fancy goods. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloths, drills, osna- 
burgs, bagging, toweling, plain white 
satins or mohair. Have had 21 years 
in weaving, 5 years as overseer, 8 years 
as fixer and 8 as night overseer. Age 
38, L. C. 8S graduate Good references. 
No. 4900. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
electrician. Experienced on both steam 
and electric drive, and can give satis- 
faction. Good references. o. 4901. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
either plain or fancy work, and am 
experienced on dobby and Jacquard 
work. Now employed on job I have 
run satisfactorily for 3 years, but wish 
another place. No. 4902. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Prefer Southern mill. Now employed 
as weaver, 5 years on present job. Am 


giving satisfaction but wish larger 
palce. Experienced on drills, twills, 
ducks, sateens, sheetings, towels, 
staple and fancy ginghams. Twelve 
years as overseer, age 38. Married, 


+ reliable and good manager. No. 


WANT position as 
overseer spinning. 


superintendent or 
Familiar with tire 


ducks, cords, hosiery yarns and ply 
yarns. Can give best of references. No. 
4904. 

WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn or cloth mill. Long experience in 


good mills and would handle either 
place in satisfactory manner. G 
references. No. 4905. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long practical experience and can 
operate all makes of looms on efficient 
manner. test of references. No. 4906. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would accept night job. Now employ- 
ed as second hand. Age 33, and can 
give excellent references. No. 4907. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
second hand in large room, or night 
carder. Give first class references from 
present employers. No. 4908. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Practical, experienc- 
ed man who has long record of satis- 
factory service. No. 4909. 


WANT position as second hand in spin- 
ning. Have had 6-years in spinning. 
Age 21, married and can get results 
with help. No. 4910. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Mill 
job preferred. Will go anywhere in 
South. High class workman. Best of 
references. No, 4950. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience, age 47, married and 
have family. Reliable, practical man 
who can produce results. Now employ- 
ed. Excellent references. No. 4911. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding or spinning. Have 
long experience as overseer and under- 
stand office work. Good references. 
No. 4912. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 14 
years experience. Making good on pres- 
ent job but have good reasons for 


cchanging. No. 4913. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or spinner in large mill. 


Long experience in good mills. 
come on short notice. 
erences. No. 4914. 


Can 
First class ref- 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent's place, but wish 
better position. Experienced, reliable 
man of good habits and am first class 
mill man. Good references. No. 4915. 


WANT position as bookkeeper, shi 
clerk or office man. e 28 and amd 
had good experience. irst class ref- 
erences. No. 4916. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, prefer spinning, but am good 
carder. S. course in carding and 
spinning; 19 years experience. Now 
rmployed but wish to change. Wxcel- 
lent references. No. 4917 


WANT position as superintendent. High 
class, educated man who has held high 
position with important mills. Now 
employed, but would like to correspond 
with large mill needing superintendent 
or manager. No. 4918 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
My experience covers wide range of 
fabrics and I can get quality production 
at the right cost. Excellent references 
eng past and present employers. WNo. 

WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or superintendent. Have had 
long experience as carder and spin- 
ner and as second hand and overseer. 
Competent reliable man of good habits 
Good references. No. 4920. 


0) 
JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Let Us Quote You = 


Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone Long Distance Phone 99038 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. Cc 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson W. J. BRITTON & CO 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers COTTON 
Rock Hill, S. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Rn. l. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Ailbone— 
Roessler & Hassiacher 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Leowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Lint Cleanerse— 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Balers— 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Corp. 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Keconemy Baler Co. 
tex Engineering Corp. 

Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wekwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and Warping Machinery 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heads— 
T. Cc. HBntwistile Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 


(All Steel)— 
Entwistle Co. 
Prank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Beaming Combs— 
T. Cc. HEntwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roltler)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Vo. 


Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 
Bearings (Textile Macnhinery)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Beit Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co 
Beiting— | 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles iBond Company 
Charlotte Leather Beltng Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mig. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charies Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Beit Dressin 
Charies Bond Company 
Beit Lacing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)—_ 
Charles Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co 
Bicorbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bieacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 


J. B. Ford Co. 
National Anline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Oo. 
Bobbin Hoiders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Eingneering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Oil— 

Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Bobbin Stripper— 

lerrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

B. F. Perkns & Son, Inc. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Calender Roll Grinders— 

Bb. Roy & Bon Co. 
Cards— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., lic 


Card Clothing— 
Ashworth bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mig. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Cu 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Roy, B. S: & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 


Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co 
Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Beits and Drives— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicaits— 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products.Corp. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
National Oi] Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
Oakley Chemical Co. 
Woodley Soap Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


~lutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Bo. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C Entwistle Co. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Merchants— 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See tiumidifying Apparatus 
Cutton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Ss. Bb. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 


Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. Bntwistie Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co 

Hopedaie Mig. Co 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son, B. BS. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co 

Stafford The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 
Cotton Sefteners— 

Araboil Mig. Co. 

id, Hoffman & Co., inc 

n & Lane. 

Products Corp. 

KE. F. Houghton & Cu. 

A. Klilpstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Sey dei Woolley Co. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc 
Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charlies Bond Company. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
hogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Te xtile Finishing Co, 
Universal Winding Co 


Drawing Rolls— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Drink Fountains— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. l. Warp Stop HBauipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8S., & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine W orks. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
todney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machiney Co. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Ot] Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoits— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motorse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charlies Bond Company. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 

———See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Carrter Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Engines( Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

——BSee also Ventilating Apparatus 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 


xtractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Fibre Specialties— 
Robers Fibre Co. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Korne, Scrymser Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kiipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
EK. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint ‘Co. 


Flexible Couplings— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Floor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Fiuted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
F uses— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames. 
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Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle 

L. S. Watson Mie. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machiney— 
Cocker Machinery 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatus— 
American Molistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. I 


Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


R. lL. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 


Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., 

K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., 


Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 


Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Landscape Architect— 
E. S. Draper. 


Leather Packings— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 


Leather Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Ce. 


Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Draper Corporation. 
Hapedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 


Loom Beams and Heads— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Loom Drop Wires— 


The 


The 


& Foundry Co. 


Humidifier & Ventilating 


Works. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


Loom Harness— 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensbor) Loom Reed Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 


Chas. Bond Co. 
EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricantse— 


Borne, Secrymser & Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
L ubricators— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., 
Lug Straps— 

Charlies Bond Company. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 


Inc. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Mangles— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machine 
Machinery Co 

W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Inc. 


Metal (Non-Corosive)— 
American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 
E. I. du Pont de 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co 
Mill Architectse— 
See Architects. 
Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie ¢‘o 
KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Monosulphol Oil— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Napper Clothing— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
‘jeneral Electric Co. 


Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Mill 


Ine. 


B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Oilse— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ime 

F. Houghton & Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oll Products Co. 
N, & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
lu. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burnere— 
Scott-Newman Oil Burner Co. 
Oils (Hyroscopic)— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
National Oil Products Co. 


One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
Carolina Refractories Co. 

Cpening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Paints— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Ul. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers. 

Perforated Machinery Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charlies Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

arks-Crainer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine (Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Ce. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co.., 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

Pumps— 

Blac kmer Rotary Pump Co. 

Pumps (Boiler Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Sydnor Pump & Ww. ell Co. 

Presses— 
Collins Bros. 

Quill Boards— 

Washburn. 

Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Quill Cleaners— 

Terrell Machine Co 

Receptacies— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Reels— 

Cocker Machinery 


Inc 


Machine Co. 


Works 


& Foundry Co 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Rings— 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. ©. Lawrence Leather Co 


Rolils— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


The Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Rolis (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rolis (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 

todney Hunt Machine Co 

Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 

——$§ee Drinking Fountains 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co 
Scouring Powders— 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

National Oil Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 

Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Selling Agents— 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Hunter Manufacturing & Commision Co 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machine— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Sup re 

Curtis & Marble Machine 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 

——-See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., 

ood's 


inc. 


Inc. 
Sons Co. 


Shear Grinders— 


B S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
Merrow Machine Co 


Washburn 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co 
Short Center Drives— 
T B. Wood's Sons Co 
Shutties— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Drape! Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
lL. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose 
Asiam, inc 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
industrial Fibre Co 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Machinery— 
H sutterworth & Sons Co 
Textile vinishing Machiney Co 
Sizing Machines— 
(Charlies B. Johnson. 


Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnoid, Hofiman & Co., Ins 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Hart Products Corp 
ly. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Co! Products Refining Co 


(orp 


General Dyestuff Corp 


Hart Products Corp 

A. Klipstein bd Co 
National Oil oducts. Co 
John Mi n & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Sevadel Woolley 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Wolt, Jacques & Co 

Slashers— 


(Charlies B. Johnson 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
(. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Softeners (Cotton)— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Ine 


bosson. & | 
General Dyestuff Corp 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
National Oi] Products Co., Ine. 
Seydel Chemical Co.. inc. 
lL. Sonneborn sons, Inc. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
linited Chemical] Products 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
kK. F. Houghton & Co 

National Oil Products Co., Ine 

Seyvdel Woolley Co 

Ly Sonneborn Sons Co 
Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney. Dana S. Co. 

Entwistle Co. 


Corp 


Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Slashers and Equipment— 
saco- Lowell hops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman &.Co., Inc 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Natio nal 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Ins 

United Chemical Products Co 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Cv 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Company 
Spindles— 

Collins 


Products Co 


Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Spinning Frames Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Press 


& Chemical Mfg. Co 


Inc 


{ 
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Spinning Frame Top Rolis (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Sprockets— | 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Haston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mig. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co . - 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Specialties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt. Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 


Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textirie Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 

Top Beams— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 

Top Rotis For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


Transmission Belts— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Toilets— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 


Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twister Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Emtwistie Co. 


VWarp Dressin 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

National Oi] Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Company 

Seydel-Woolley Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

R. lL. Warp Stop Baquipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
 Barber-Colman Co. 

Warper Shell— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 

Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

Washers (Fibre)— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rex Engineering Co. 

Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jon. P. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Sipp Machine Co. 


Windows— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Wrenches— 
Frank Mossberg Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 


Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Yarn Presses— 
Kconomy Baler Co. 


Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO.,Derr ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


it that the high 


811 Somerset Ave. 


Greenville, C. 


weight and circle 


DARY RING TR 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
uality is guaranteed—that the 
s always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


k for prices 


AVELER COMPANY 


Taunton, Mase. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


gation. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Textile 
Mill 


Drives 


Permitting the closer spacing of 
machines, Morse Textile Mill 
Drives make for greater produc- 
tion and better working condi- 
tions. 


© 


5 H. P. Morse Silent Chain Drives from motors to 
knitting machines. Driver, 870 r. p. m., Driven, 
178 r. p. m., 27-inch centers. 


Over 5,000,000 H. P. have been in- 
stalled in almost every industry 
and many are still serving after 
15 and 20 years of use. 


Booklet “A Chain of Evidence 
from Textile Mills” on request. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


98.6% efficient, positive, flexible. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Col. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Toronto, 2 Ont., Can. 
Winnipeg, Man... Can. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify | 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office ~Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Iil. 


and these Stars have a meaning 
—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Selling Representatives: 


Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Ce. 
47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 


Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Bask 


Have for many years served 
America’s Textile Industry 


throughout its wide and diversi- 
fied Field. 


It is the Hard Job that brings out 
their real worth. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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RAYON MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


The Sipp 
Machine Co. 


Paterson, N. J. 


Sipp Winder 
for 
Makers 
Winding Rayon 


and A lsc 


Fine Mercerized Silk and Rayon 


Yarn Warpers 


ARTIFICIAL SILK WARP SIZING MACHINES, used by leading manufacurers and recommended by 
manufacturers of artificial silk, manufactured by CHAS. B. JOHNSON, Paterson. N. J. 


SLAUGHTER 


1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 


Satisfaction— 


Makers of Leather Belting 
Since 1894 


For toughest pulling jobs, day-in and day- 


out service, it’s hard to beat. Plants that THE {WIL LL. Lie aes dice 


use it know well the extra mileage—the 


added service found in every Charlotte 
Leather Belt. 


TILE PEOPLE 
Cheba Se a Geo. F. Bahan 807 W. Trade St. 
BS orth Clee Southern Representative Charlotte, N. C. 
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